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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Nibelungen 
Route 




German roads will get you 
there - totheOdenwald 
woods, for Instance, where 
events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these . 
woods about 30 miles south of. 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. • 


1 The Hagen Monurheht In,: 

Worms • .■» 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald .*! 

4 Michelstadt ■ 

5 Werthelm 
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Washington visit clarifies 
where Bonn stands 
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T he confusing clamour of Western 
strategic debate has sounded like 
the noise of a distant battle in recent 
weeks. 

We have only a limited idea of what is 
at stake and sometimes suspect grave 
misunderstandings or serious mistakes 
may be involved. 

Almost incomprehensibly for the lay- 
man, there is simultaneous talk of 
scrapping thousands of existing nuclear 
missiles and introducing new ones. 

Unusual front-line alliances have 
emerged, with “conservative” Christian 
Democrats seeming to make common 
cause with ''progressive’' Social Demo- 
crats agnfnst the rest of the world. 

I’he 'isil lo Washington by Chancel- 
lor Kohl and Foreign Minister Genscher 
served the sole purpose of ending the 
general confusion at least in one place 
and in one respect. 

The US administration was to be left 
in no doubt where Bonn stood in this 
confusion. The Chancellor took the 
Foreign Minister with him to demon- 
strate coalition unity. 

The Americans have long been parti- 
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The other problem the West is keen 
to solve is that of maintaining Western 
military security, especially in Western 
Europe. 

Most politicians and nearly all mili- 
tary men feel not all nuclear weapons 
can be scrapped, certainly not as long as 
Soviet tank armies in Europe are so 
powerful that they might overrun Nato 
forces. 

So many Christian Democrats — and 
other Europeans — were far from en- 
thusiastic about the initial prospect of 
Pershing missiles being scrapped after 
the decision to station them in Europe 
had been so tough to reach. 

They were certainly not keen on Pre- 
sident Reagan's decision to consider the 
Soviet proposal to scrap shorter-range 
missiles. 

That leaves only nuclear bombers 
and land-based missiles with a range of 
up it i 5nnkm. ami they -.ire the main 
bone of contention in the West. 

America. Britain and France are 
firmly rtrsohed in keep these short- 
range missiles out of all further disar- 
mament agreements. 

If it were up to them, no matter how 
often Mr Gorbachov offered to scrap 
these missiles or demanded their elimi- 
nation, the West would have nothing to 
do with the idea. 

They see the 500km range as a "fire 
curtain" at which nuclear disarmament 
is to be brought to a halt. 

The Americans in particular have a 
special reason. As Defence Secretary 
Frank Carlucci plainly noted, US troops 
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President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl at the White House 
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could hardly stay in Europe without the 
nuclear deterrent. 

Leading Christian Democrats hold a 
different viewpoint. They feel there can- 
in a lv a "lire curtain" and talks must he 
held about shorter-range range nuclear 
weapons. 

They sny there must be no question of 
the nuclear missiles that remain in Cen- 
tral Europe being capable of reaching 
targets in none but the two German 
states. 

That would leave the Germans in a 
unique and special position, a “singular" 
situation, that of being alone in Europe 
in facing such a massive threat. 

This line of argument is supported by 
virtually no other country or govern- 
ment. 

It is rightly argued that even if further 


Kohl sees eye to eye with US 
government and Congress 


cularly mistrustful - of Herr Genscher, 
constantly suspecting Miri of giving the 
East the glad eye. ; 

Confusion arises from the West try- 1 
tag to soWe two major problems Simula 
taneously, 

An avalanche of nuclear disarma- 
ment on the move 1 can no longer be 
stopped. Now the US and Soviet leaders 
have agreed to scrap: their medium- 
range missiles in the 500-5, 500km 
■range, agreement is envisaged in the 
months, ahead on halving long-range 
missiles. '• ;• ■■ / ■ . 

All over the wprld the impression 
gained Is that it oari.only be a matter of 
time before the superpowers agree to 
scrap nuclear weapons entirely. 


H elmut Kohl's Washington visit 
was a success, with America and 
Germany bound in the circumstances 
to seek and testify tb maximum har- 

In a promising, if difficult phase of 
East- West, rapprochement the West in- 
evitably feels even more strongly, than 
usual the need to speak with one voice, 
heedless of internal disputes, in the dia- 
logue with the East. 

Yet problems exist, the debate on 
the future role of sfiort-rang^ missiles, 
stationed almost, entirely in Germany, is 
by no means over. . . . ; . 

It reflects clear differences of interest 
even though common interests may be 
more comprehensive, 

.. Yer earlier heated debate on short- 
range weapons gave way to sweetness 
and light in Washington, doubtlessly 
due in part to Chancellor Kohl andFor- 
eign, Minister Genscher. < ■, 

With 'his oveiraU disarmament (Sort 1 


cept the Chancellor stole a march on 
(and met' half-way) those who are keen 
to see swift modernisation of short-- 
range weapons with no reduction in 
jiUflfbeirW^lWftlBHfcld* weapons sta- 
tioned mainly in Germany. 

' His concept certainly brought f>eace 
and qulfct Into the short-range debate 
without sounding tbo much like mere 
playing for time. • 11 
For the - tiirta being' til least the 
Americans have thus shown that they 
take Bonn seriously and are prepared 
to ; take German political needs Into 
account. ■ . ’’ * ' 1 

What is more, it was particularly 
pleasant for Herr Kohl to be welcomed 
with keep interest and in strength by 
both the US government and Cbngress, 
which is much more prim 'and proper 
than the. US administration in' this rfi^ 
sped. 

' 'On this yis}t to Washington he Was d 
"wanted” man.' ' ' " ■ ' v :i! ' ' 

(Oenetal-Anzdgcl, Bonn,’ 20 February J 988) 


disarmament moves went ahead as 
planned short-range weapons would by 
no means be the only nuclear weapons 
in the world. 

Germans would continue to be 
threatened by long-range Soviet mis- 
siles and modern strategic bombers. 
So would Britain. France, Holland. 
Belgium and others. So there could be 
no question of a German “singular- 
ity.” 

In Washington Chancellor Kohl said 
this was a pointless discussion at nn in- 
appropriate lime. 

He sensibly refrained from any men- 
tion of alleged German “singularity," 
merely hinting that negotiations on 
short-range nuclear weapons might be 
held at some future date. 

This was to reassure the Americans, 
who insist that a “modernisation'’ of 
weapons in this category is indispens- 
able. 

Besides, Herr Kohl was keen to 
counteract the impression that some 
of his fellow-Christian Democrats 
tended to- feel, with Egon Bahr and 
other Social Democrats, they would be 
only too happy to see more and more 
US nuclear weapons withdrawn from 
Europe. 

-• Reassurance on this point was essen- 
tial if US distrust of German policy was 
to be dispelled. I 

The Chancellor is clearly keen to gain 
time. At present the Borin government 
Is understandably appalled at the mere 
prospect' of a further round of missile 
modernisation. 

It is evidently hoping against hope 
that 1 Mr Gorbachov can be persuaded to 
support a drastic reduction iri conven- 
tional, non-nuclear forces, which would 
change the situation entirely. 1 

This hope is as yet an extremely 
vague one.’ Conventional disariflainent 
Would be much more difficult to achieve 
than 1 th£ present nuclear arms Ttmjtd- 
tiofi. ’■ 1 V ; " ;1 ’ • ■ " ■ 

. . ■ , . Woffgang Wflgner ' 

7 '(Hannovdrsche Allgemcirie, 20 February J 988) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

West need not 
fear fresh 
missile talks 


Walther Slfllzlc, writer of this article, is 
head of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute (SIPRI). 

D o we face [he daunting prospect of 
another missile debate? With the 
treaty aimed at consigning land-based 
intermediate- range nuclear missiles to 
the trash can of history still not ratified 
the West already seems intent on nego- 
tiating a further agreement on short- 
range missiles. 

It look nearly a decade of strenuous 
politicnl efforts to persuade the Soviet 
Union to agree to this Initial disarma- 
ment success. 

Yet less titan three months after the 
signing of the mcdiuni-rnnge missile 
treaty at the White House, Washington 
and Bonn in particular appear to have 
succeeded in dimming memories of this 
initial success by clashing over short- 
range missiles. 

Has Western security policy grown so 
concerned with details that it has lost 
sight of the whole? Is the wealth of 
domestic and foreign policy experience 
on missile topics, often painfully gained, 
simply to be set aside as though the lest 
thing that was to be done with lessons 
was to team them? 

Do advocates of the missile range de- 
bate fail to realise ihal in signing the 
Washington Ircniy Mr Gorbachov pre- 
scribed for the Soviet Union a change of 
course in foreign policy that will least be 
put to the test by a missile debate in the 
West? 

Ought the West to dispense with nuc- 
lear missiles and artillery shells with 
ranges of less than 500km at the end of 
the decade, once medium-range missiles 
have been scrapped? 

Whether or not it should do so can 
surely not depend solely on a decision 
reached by Nato Defence Ministers in 
Montebello, Canada, in 1983 on mod- 
ernising short-range weapons. 

The crucial consideration must surely 
be for resolutions once reached to be li- 
able to agreements to amend them, as 
opposed to going it alone, should 
changes in the political environment ne- 
cessitate a reappraisal. 

Yet senior US Defence Deportment 
officials suspect a wide range of politi- 
cal opinion in Bonn of wanting to do 
just that: go it alone. 

Leading CDU/CSU politicians such 
as Alfred Drcgger and Volker RUhe 
stand accused. So do FDP Foreign Min- 
ister Hans-Dictrich Gcnscher and lead- 
ing Social Democrats such as Hans- 
Jochen Vogel and Egon Bahr. 

The 25th international defence policy 
congress in Munich made this point par- 
ticularly apparent, with many influential 
US observers evidently feeling upset at 
the common viewpoints shared by rep- 
resentatives of different political parties 
represented in the Bonn Bundestag. 

This striking loss in clarity of vision 
by Bonn's major ally gives cause for 
alarm. 

True, at first glance it must come ns a 
surprise to see Christian Democrat Al- 
fred Drcgger and Social Democrat Egon 
Buhr endorsing one and the same secur- 
ity policy argument. 

But the next question must be why 


they are agreed, and the answer is pre- 
sumably that years of dispute about me- 
djum-rangc missiles, partly at party- 
politicdl daggers drawn, have depleted 
the stockpiles of material suitable for 
confrontation in Bonn and resurrected 
the desire for a common viewpoint on 
security policy. 

If Ihese harbingers of security policy 
consensus were to grow into fully- 
fledged, reliable political agreement, US 
observers for one ought to be delighted. 

The answers the Atlantic alliance 
must seek in the wake of the Washing- 
ton medium-range missile treaty will be 
easier to find on the basis of a desire to 
find common ground. 

In dealings with the Soviet Union and 
its allies the more impervious these 
answers are to domestic party-political 
vicissitudes, the sounder and more reli- 
able they will be. 

In both Ostpolitik and Deutschland- 
politik we have seen how policies coura- 
geously Inaugurated by one coalition 
can be successfully continued by its suc- 
cessor to the benefit of all. 

The most important question to be 
asked is what part the nuclear factor is 
to play until such time as n nuclear-free 
world is a realistic option. 

The answer to this question niust end 
all doubt, especially deep-seated recip- 
rocal doubts in Washington and Bonn, 
where each suspects the other of merely 
wanting to reduce its own nuclear risk at 
the other's expense. 

There can no longer be the least 
doubt that substantially fewer nuclear 
weapons can now be used to generate 
no less security. 

Where doubts arise is on how much 
security is sufficient. What is more, 
might not nuclear weapons be subjected 
to much more rigorous political con- 
trol? 

Does the fundamental difference be- 
tween nuclear and conventional wea- 
pons not warrant the establishment of a 
separate and distinct nuclear force the 
deployment and target planning of 

which ought to be subject to the most 
stringent political control by all coun- 
tries affected? 

Another option would be to ban the sta- 
tioning of nuclear weapons on land and li- 
mit them to airborne and naval carriers. 

It would be dishonest to dismiss such 
ideas with reference to the slogan "de- 
nuclearisation of Europe” or "decoupl- 
ing Europe from America." 

Last not least, consideration must be 
given to which of these tasks is best han- 
dled by the West on its own and which 
needs to be dealt with in East-West ne- 
gotiations. 

The only point that is patently clear 
at present is that any attempt to steam- 
roller the 1983 Montebello decision to 
modernise short-range weapons would 
be tantamount to flexing political mus- 
cle to the exclusion of political thought. 

There can be no ruling out the pos- 
sibility that Mr Gorbachov, especially in 
the wake of the devastating Chernobyl 
disaster, is also considering ways and 
means of more effectively controlling all 
uses of atomic energy. 

Bavarian Premier and CSU leader 
Franz Josef Strauss has certainly men- 
tioned in public impressions of this kind 
he gained from his. talk with the Soviet 
leader just after Christmas. 

U is hard to say whether on East-West 
identity of interest and a further treaty 
eliminating other categories, pf nuclear 
. . i . Continued, on page fi 


Middle East conference might 
well be worth a try 

U N Middle East envoy Goulding has on ^ daea flnd Samaria, ns the Israelis 
left Lebanon for talks in Syria. Pre- ca ^ “ le West Bank? 


u left Lebanon for talks in Syria. Pre- 
mier Shamir of Israel was in Italy for 
talks oh the Middle East conflict. 

US Secretary of State Shultz may well 
visit the Middle East soon to sound out 
possibilities of settling the dust of unrest 
in Palestine and to discuss a solution of 
the entire conflict. 

President Mubarak recently returned 
to Egypt from' an extended tour of the 
West, while King Hussein of Jordan 
even conferred with European Com-.: 
munity Foreign Ministers meeting in 
Bonn. 

So there is no shortage of diplomatic 
activities aimed at bringing about a set- 
tlement of the conflict, but the unrest 
continues, claiming more victims by the 
day. 

The idea of holding an international 
Middle East conference under the UN 
aegis has emerged as little short of a 
magic spell. 

It would be attended by the perma- 
nent members of the UN Security 
Council and all parties to the Middle 
East conflict, including the PLO. 

European Community Foreign Min- 
isters recently reiterated rheir call for a 
conference to be held on this basis. 
Arab politicians constantly do so. 

As violence continues there has been 
something approaching an erosion of 
public opinion on the subject in Israel. 

A growing number of Israelis agree with 
Foreign Minister Peres that an interna- 
tional conference ought to be given, a 
try. 

Premier Shamir continues to rule out 
the idea and came under heavy fire on 
this score in Rome. 

An international conference still 
seems a distant prospect, especially as 
Israel first wants to normalise relations 
with the Soviet Union (not to mention 
other obstacles, such as who is to repre- 
sent the Palestinians). 

Yet it looks as though some such in- 
ternational gathering is inevitable. The 
problem is the way in which everyone 
refers to the international Middle East 
conference as though it were almost a 
magic spell, thereby setting exaggerated 
store by it. 

Such inordinate hopes merely testify 
to the hopeless mess the situation is in. 
Difficulties would begin in earnest if a 
conference were to be held. 

What is to be discussed? Self-govern- 
ment the Palestinians don’t \yant? A 
Palestinian state to which a majority of 
Israelis are opposed? 

The Palestinians recently made it 
clear that they are only prepared to a li- 
mited extent to accept King Hussein as 
their spokesman. So the idea of. a merg- 
er of the occupied territories wi|h Jor- 
dan Is presumably ruled out too. 

The Palestinians,, inasmuch as' they 
are prepared to come to terms with IS? 
rael, have lately stressed the equation of 
land In return 1 for peace artd security. 

In return for its acceptance of a State 
of Palestine Israel Would be’ given inter- 
nationally-backed guarantees 1 of : its ex- 
istence and territorial integrity. ; 

Yet who, among the overwhelming 
majority of Israelis, wants to strike this 
bargain? Besides, is It not far too late to 
return the occupied territories to the 
Arabs? •• ■ .; 

Quite apart frbm strategic consider- 
ations on the Israeli leadership's part * 
could .Israeli; goyernipent .negotiate 


on Judaea and Samaria, ns the Israelis 
call the West Bank? 

The West Bank isn’t the Sinai, and 
when Israel withdrew from the Sinai it 
found, it hard enough to leave the last 
settlements, such as Yamit. 

Judaea and Samaria are much more 
important for the Jews by virtue of the 
Biblically-motivated national consensus 
most Israelis acknowledge. 

Old Testament patriarchs such as 
Abraham are buried in Hebron, which 
could. hnrdly.be. surrendered without at 
least a storm of protest. 

The stiffest resistance would be likely 
on what would be far from the only 
problem. 

Years ago Deputy Mayor Benvenisti 
of Jerusalem published a report on the 
West Bank which arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Israeli settlement policy 
had already, wrought irrevocable 
changes in the infrastructure of the oc- f 
cupied territories. 

They were now so inseparably inter- 
linked with Israel, the report found, that to 
return them seemed out of the question. 

Yet the Arab population will not be 
satisfied with anything less than what, in 
any case, would be a small and frag- 
mented Palestinian state. 

President Mubarak’s adviser Usama 
al.Baz recently stated, in an interview 
with the Frankfurter AUgemeine, that Is- 
raelis and Palestinians would one day 
have to live with cnch other. 

The Palestinians, he said, hud learnt a 
l 9 §agn. or two and were now prepared to 
consider realistic proposals. 

In Israel this is widely felt not to be the 
case, wrongly so perhaps, but widely 
enough to need to be taken into account. 

Besides, fears that the unrest which has 
swept the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
for the past two months might boost the 
reputation of more militant Palestinian 
groups cannot be dismissed out of hand. 

They might well argue that years of dip- 
lomatic overtures had been to no avail, 
leaving them with no choice but to con- 
tinue to use force in the pursuit of their 
maximum objective of destroying Israel. 

The greater the difficulties Israel en- 
counters in the occupied territories, the 
greater this risk of renewed extremism 
will grow, especially as it has become w 
clear in recent weeks that Arabs living 
in Israel are far from integrated. ' 

The Arab world, it must beaddea, also 
faces imponderables. Its mdin demand lip-* ; 
for the staging of an International Middle 
East conference, but It doesn’t really want 
to see a Palestinian state set up. ; 

Israel’s neighbours In particular# i 
would view a State of Palestine as aa j - 
overwhelming revolutionary threat. j 
iVtv • : WdlfgffhgGunter Lerch 

. ^ . . (Frankfurt of AllgemelncZcilung 
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P eace and quiet reign at present so 
supreme in the SPD as to make 
some pundits, not to mention Social' 
Democrats themselves, feel the situa- 
tion is utterly unreal. 

Only a year ago, just after North. 
Rhine-Westphalian Premier Johannes 
Rau had led the party to a general elec- 
tion defeat, Saar Premier Oskar Lafon- 
taine was busy trying to canvass support 
for SPD coalitions with the Greens and 
to build himself up as next in line to lead 
the SPD. 

All that is now forgotten as Herr La- 
fontaine obediently beavers away on the 
party’s long-term policy commission, 
while in day-to-day politics he has more 
than enough to keep him busy as Prime 
Minister of the Saar. 

Other SPD leaders are similarly pre- 
occupied. Bjorn Engholm is in the 
throes of a slate assembly election cam- 
paign in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gerhard Schroder in. neighbouring 
Lower Saxony is occasionally sum- 
moned to Bonn for a press conference 
on, say, the proposed radioactive waste 
disposal facility at Gorleben — so as not 
to be completely forgotten in Bonn. 

Herr Rau in Diisseldorf has no plans 
to move to Bonn; he sees North Rhine- 
Westphalin’s problems as far too press- 
ing to leave him time to toy with other 
ideas. 

Mayor Dohnanyi of Hamburg is as 
ambitious as ever but does not see him- 
self as a rival to Hans-Jochen Vogel for 
the SPD leadership in Bonn. 

Mayor Wedemeier of Bremen leads 
an SPD with an absolute majority in the 
state assembly but is not fell to be in the 
running for either party leader or Sha- 
dow Chancellor. 

Younger men. such as Dieter Spori in 
BRden-Wiirttemberg. Rudolf Scharping 
in ilic Rhineland- PaLiunulc uud Peur 
Glotz in Southern Bavaria (young in his 
case meaning a newcomer to his present 
job), are all far too busy const .lidming 
their positions. 

So Herr Vogel has no need to fear de- 
bates about his style of leadership. 

Yet the present peace and quiet is not 
the hallmark of a silent spring. The dis- 
cipline Herr Vogel enforces is not so ri- 
gorous as to rule out the drafting and 
presentation of proposals and counter- 
proposals. 

The Seeheim group, representing 
centre-right opinion in the SPD, has dis- 
covered the discreet charm of drawing 
up policy drafts. 

The pessimistic Irsee draft has been 
scrapped and Egon Lutz, the SPD left- 
winger, has edited it so heavily that only 
a slender paper has survived. 

Erhard Eppler seems more interested 
in disputes with the SED or in essays 
about Glotz or Zwerenz, than in rewrit- 
ing the SPD's manifestq, while Willy 
Brandt has J?een entrusted with super- 
vising the party’s 125tb anniversary 


PARTY POLITICS 


All is quiet in the SPD, but 
strategy debate continues 


the media unless they are acknowledged 
as party-political spokesmen or experts 
in their subject. 

Media exposure is mainly a privilege 
enjoyed by better-known Opposition 
leaders such as Horst Ehmke and Egon 
Bahr, while the SPD is particularly hide- 
bound in the Bundestag by Herr Vogel’s 
insistence on members speaking on sub- 
jects for which they are, as.it were* re- 
sponsible. ~ 

He has called many an SPD MP to or- 
der for speaking out of turn oo issues 
about which he was not authorised to 
speak on the party’s behalf. 

Herr Scheer has circularised to a 
number of SPD members of the Bundes- 
tag a seemingly harmless internal dis- 
cussion paper entitled “On Activity 
Orientation and Key Issues of Social 
Democratic Foreign Policy." 

He makes no mention of Herr Vogel 
or of SPD foreign and security policy 
specialists such as Horst Ehmke, Egon 
Bahr and Hans Koschnick, but he clear- 
ly takes up cudgels not only with Ameri- 
can “old boys” such as Henry Kissinger 
but with the “old boy" network in the 
SPD. 

He feels Social Democratic foreign 
policy is too government-orientated, as 
evidenced by the party’s own foreign 
relations. 


M uch to the media's chagrin, the 
C irwvns ulci-U'il ihcir new pai l lu- 
men tary party leadership in Bonn be- 
hind closed doors. 

There vme no heated conference 
speeches to edit for radio and no pic- 
tures of delegates wearing tennis shoes, 
eating muesli or knitting pullovers for 
TV. 

It looked as though listeners and 
viewers were for once to be deprived of 
what they had grown accustomed to ex- 
pect of the Greens. 

Luckily, perhaps, the conference ve- 
nue, a boathouse and restaurant on the 
right bank of the Rhine, opposite Bonn, 
was picturesque. 

Luckily, perhaps, members of both 
the Realo and Fundi wings of the 
Greens emerged at regular intervals 
from the “smokeless” proceedings for a 
quick cigarette and a few well-chosen 
words for the waiting microphones. 

The waiting journalists filled In the 
time by joking at length about a Fa- 
selling event advertised at the door of 
the Haus am Rhein. 

The carnival event advertised was en- 


Bundestag backbenchers Herr Vogel 
has yet to promote to lieutenant (or 
maybe a senior administrative grade in 
the civil service would be an apter comr 
parison) include Hermann Scheer. 

He has noted more: than once, with 
mixed feelings of pleasure and. .anger, 
thaf better-: known, politicians such as 
Peter Glotz apd Egon Bahr have bor- 
rowed. ideas from, his book .pie, Befrei- 
ung von der Bombs (Liberation from the 
Bomb) without quoting their source. . 

He says Egon Bahr, for instance, b,orr 
ro.wed from the book- his latest proposal 
for separate peace treaties to be signed 
with the two German states. • 

Scheer’s problem* one he shares with 
members of all parties In. thb Bonn Bun- 
destag,. is that of breaking out of, a two- 
fold spiral of silence: being ignored by 


fray)* providing an opportunity for bela-; 
boured puns about whether chads now 
reigned supreme among the Greens. ' ' 
(In case you wonder what the pun is, 
it doesn’t work' in English and really 
Isn’t worth explaining.) " ’• 

1 Besides, the parliamentary party pro- 
ceedings held, for once; in camera were 
anything but chaotic. They were' quieter; 
more thoughtful and better disciplined 
than comparable conferences of the full 
party. • "■ 

They also came to a swifter conclu- 
sion despite taking over four hours to 
debate the pros and cpns of voting for a 
block of candidates as propdsed by an 
‘■independent” faction. .. 

: This proposal was eventually reject 1 
ed; gaining surprisingly little support 
whqn votes were finally -cast. Sppkes- 


Since 1969, he argues, the SPD has 
sought to foster change by means of in- 
tergovernmental relations. It continued 
to pursue this policy- even after forfeit- 
ing power in Bonn in 1982. 

This governmental approach is said 
to convey an impression of public res- 
traint, as opposed to demonstrative sup- 
port for human rights movements or for 
democratic socialism in Warsaw Pact 
countries, such as the Charter 77 move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. 

The SPD, he says, must aim at greater 
clarity than the government in present- 
ing its aims and policy objectives. Herr 
Scheer takes a dim view of the common 
foreign policy ground sought by Herr 
Ehmke, Herr Bahr and Herr Dreggcr, 
leader of the CDU/CSU parliamentary 
party. 

Again without mentioning Herr Vo- 
gel by name he alludes to the SPD lead- 
er's travel diplomacy, with its undeni- 
able emphasis on government contacts. 

Herr Vogel is scheduled to confer 
with both General Secretary Gorbachov 
and President Reagan again this year. 
The SPD, Scheer says, is engaged in a 
constant quest for high-calibre contacts. 

By doing so it is running a grave risk 
ol overstretching itself, of losing profile 
rather than gaining it and of going nil 
out for government contacts. 


Greens decide 
not to let 
chaos reign 

person Claudia Roth felt the proceed- 
ings could last until well after midnight. 

But they didn't. The Greens pulled 
themselves together and elected a new 
parliamentary leadership within two 
hours. 

It is neither a middle-of-the-road 
group of Zentralos or Neutralos nor a 
carefully balanced combination of two 
Fundis, two Realos and two Neutralos. 

The new leadership consists of funda- 
mentalists Regula Schmidt-Bott and 
Ellen Olms, Realpolitik advocates Hu- 
bert Kleinert, Christa Vennegerls and 
Charlotte Garbe and middle-of-the- 
road Helmut Lippelt, co-sponsor of the 
Zentralo manifesto "Aufbmch ’88.” • 

They now plan, unsurprisingly, 1 to do 
a much better job in every respect thah- 
thelr—predeoGssoM ‘(who,* incidentally, 
Included Frau Vennegerts and' Herr 
Kleinert). 1 ■ 

In particu&i 1 , they are keen to ensure 
a greater degree of oooperation within 
the leadership and 'of integration within 
the parliamentary party. 

Frau Schmidt j Bott felt the outlook 
had improved; Was her optimism war- 
ranted? That 'may well depend bn the 
attitude adopted by. the "independents,’’ 
whose proposal was not carried. I . 

Their 1 aim had-befeii to act in response 
to the appalling picture the parliamen- 
tary party presented' to the public,: with 
the emphasis less on divergent political 
positions than oh personal jealousies.- > 

Realo Duo Schily may have excelled 
as a, cogent speaker on TV. Fundi Tho- 
mas Ebermapn may . have shocked the 
established- parties, in 'the Bundestag 


He lists a number of unanswered 
questions and contradictions in connec- 
tion with SPD policy. 

They relate to the self-determination 
of Western Europe, to Franco-German 
ties, to the nuclear deterrent and to new 
weapon systems, to Bonn's (and West- 
ern Europe's) relations with China, to 
European integration and to interna- 
tional organisations. 

The SPD parliamentary parry, he 
argues, must basically surmount the iso- 
lated activity of working parties. "We 
have many good and hard-working solo- 
ists but no guarantee of a good orches- 
tra,” he says. 

“The Federal government has come 
to adopt such a realistic approach to the 
conduct of foreign affairs that the SPD 
finds it hard to maintain a clear policy 
line of its own." 

. Where the Federal government lacks 
realism is in its perception of problems, 
and this is the context in which Herr 
Scheer has hopes of an SPD foreign and 
security policy renewal. 

He feels the SPD-SED paper's tenets 
are universally vuiid and ought to be ap- 
plied to relations with, say, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. 

"It would be conducive to the credi- 
bility of our Ostpolitik,” he says, "if wc 
were to spearhead criticism of this 
kind." 

The Scheer pnper shows signs of hav- 
ing been written in haste. It is not lack- 
ing in contradictions. Bui it is also a 
clear sign of greater activity within the 
SPD than might from outside appear tn 
be the case. Helmut Herbs 

(Frankfurter Allgenu-inc Zviiung 
fiir Dcuisclriunil, 12 Fcbrunry 


with hi* cynical comments. Other 
Greens may ime gained public acclaim 
by virtue of their grasp of the subject. 

But that did them no good at all in the 
party. The Greens view individual pub- 
licity with suspicion. To be a Promt, 
short for a “prominent public figure),” 
is to court unpopularity with the rank 
and file. 

When the Realos played the power 
card in nominating members of parlia- 
mentary committees they were accused 
of running a card school. 

When the Fundis resorted to tactical 
ploys to ensure their very survival, as a 
minority, they were accused of polarisa- 
tion. 

Leading figures on both sides came in 
for scathing criticism, the allegation felt 
to be most serious being that of striving 
for power. 

Factions met regularly; little or noth- 
ing was seen or heard of the parliamen- 
tary party as a whole. .. 

Small wonder that the. rank and file, 
who periodically resurrect the debate 
on whether the Greens should, beji par- 
■haffienfary party or an extra-parliamen- 
tary Opposition, were strongly critical 
of, . and threatened to part company 
with, the Green MPs in Bonn. 

* - : In- this precarious situation the group 
led by Antje Vollmer and Christa Nickels 
tried to, accomplish .the impossible, sug- 
gesting the election of a “six-pack’’ of Zen- 
tralos to lead the parliamentary party. 

The Six. were to demonstrate solidar- 
ity independently of the factions and to 
get off to a freshistart by concentrating 
on the. Issues in. ha ncl, thereby scaling 
down disputes between the wings. ; - 

This proposal was felt until . the last 
minute, to stand a fifty-fifty chance of 
succeeding. Its drawback was that, the 
Six were only prepared to be elected en 
6 foe apd refused to stand for individual 
election, > , • 

.There; were two evident reasons Tor 

' . ; Continued- on page 4 : : 
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I ’m mad as hell,” soys Daniel Simon. 

head of the Berlin Document Center 
(BDC). Simon, from Louisiana, lias 
been responsible for keeping a wary eye 
on the millions of Nazi documents in the 
BDC for almost 1 4 years. 

His colleagues, who were only al- 
lowed into the BDC under strict super- 
vision. were certainly convinced that ar- 
chivist Simon and his 40 mainly Ger- 
man staff exercised extreme caution 
when dealing with the delicate docu- 
mentary material. 

The 30 mill ion documents from the 
darkest chapter of German history arc 
kept in a two-storey hunker, the former 
Gestapo phone-tapping headquarters in 
the Berlin borough of Zehlendorf. 

The area is surrounded by barbed wire 
and regularly controlled by patrol guards. 

Now, however, it looks as if the security 
precautions weren't good enough. Thou- 
sands of documents have disappeared 
from the BDC during recent years. 

The Berlin public prosecutor's office is 
currently investigating the role played by 
the Germ nil deputy director of the BDC 
and several antique dealers on suspicion 
of larceny and/or fraudulent misappropri- 
ation und the receiving of stolen goods. 

Volker Kiihnc, spokesman for the Ber- 
lin judicial authorities, announced that 
“several tens of thousands" of original 
documents might have been stolen from 
Ihe BDC and sold to collectors at prices of 
between DM200 and DM500 or even up 
to DM5,000 in individual eases. 

So far 1,500 documents have been 
found, including a letter from U-bont com- 


CRIME 


Nazi documents stolen for 
sale on black market 


SilddeutscneZelrang 


mandcr Captain Prien to his superiors, a 
letter from Adolf Hitler's personal physi- 
cian Theo MotcII to a senior SS officer in 
1 944 and a letter written by Rear-Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris in 1933. 

Insiders noticed that documents had 
disappeared from the BDC five years 
ago. Berlin’s public prosecutor’s office 
also began investigations at that time. 

Volker Kdhne announced that inves- 
tigations against "persons unknown" 
had been conducted between the end of 
1983 and mid-1986, but that the scale 
of thefts was not known. 

Investigations were only resumed in 
summer 1987 following an anonymous 
tip. The chief suspect, the deputy direc- 
tor of the BDC, has since been sus- 
pended from office. 

According to the Berliner Morgen- 
post, Ihe newspaper which first publi- 
cised details of the scandal, some of the 
documentary material was stolen "on 
order" and used for blackmail. 

Volker Kiihnc, however, has dis- 
covered no. evidence insofar of blackmail 
attempts. 

At the moment conjecture abounds. 
Even the trials of the man behind the fake 
Hiller diaries, Konrad Kujau. and the for- 
mer reporter of Stem magazine, Gerd 
Heidemnnn, have again been mentioned. 

It already became clear during the 
Kujuu trial that he had received docu- 
ments from the BDC. This was the ma- 
terial he offered to Hcklemunn. 

Heidem aim's lawyer, Gerhard Strate, 
told our newspaper that, in the light of 
these new investigations, he Intends ap- 
plying for a reopening of proceedings 
against Heidemnnn. 

Kujnu, on the other hand, explained 
that he received the BDC documents, 
which he claimed whs "trivial material" 
such as “the wordings of special oaths" 
for joining ihe senior ranks of the Waf- 
fen-SS, from a slate railway employee. 

The entire Nazi party files arc kept in 


the BDC. The archives consist of blue, 
yellow and green file cards with the 
names of 10.7 million party members. 

These documents were discovered by 
a US soldier in 1945 in a paper mill 
near Munich. The miller, a man named 
Huber, was ordered by the Nazis to des- 
troy the documents, but was unable to 
carry out Ihe order before US troops 
moved in. 

The BDC also stores the personnel 
files of the SS, the Waffen-SS and the 
Storm Troopers (SA), as well as files on 
marriage applications at the Rasse- und 
Siedlungshauptamt. 

Then there are flics of the highest 
party court with assessments of party 
judges, files on the People’s Court and 
2.5 million documents on the naturali- 
sation of ethnic Germans from the oc- 
cupied territories. All in all, 30 million 
files and roughly 150 million docu- 
ments. 

Some of these files contain very per- 
sonal information. Party files, for exam- 
ple, record details on fertility and a per- 
son's reputation. 

Access to this material, which is of 
considerable value to research scien- 
tists, has often been a bone of conten- 
tion in the past. 

Research institutes from Western 
countries other than the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, in particular US insti- 
tutes such as the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center in Los Angeles, have had the 
least problems In this respect. 

These institutes can apply directly to 
the American director of the BDC. 

The situation is more difficult for 
West German researchers, even though 
the person responsible for their appli- 
cations, the “Plenipotentiary of the Fed- 
eral Government in Berlin, Interior De- 
partment", for many years pursued a 
liberal line in the rules of use of the Fed- 
eral Archives. 

The authority can now refer to the 
Federal Archives Act adopted in au- 
tumn last year. 

Up to now, the Berlin authority has 
been least accommodating in its re- 
sponse to requests from Berlin. 

As archives regulations for the Land 
of Berlin have yet to be adopted the 
Berlin Senate politician responsible for 
decisions in this field, Rolf-Peter Ma- 
gen, strictly applies the letter of the sec- 
ond law on the conclusion of denazifica- 
tion. 

According to this law, access to the 
— fitelHIjgjUfl ^LaffQr ded tn certain cnnru 


At that time, however, it was reported 
that the Bonn government was unwilling 
to accept Washington's demand for un- 
restricted access to the documentary 
material for American scientists be- 
cause of the principle of sovereignty. - 

A few years later the argument ad- 
vanced was that Bonn did not want to 
create political problems during the 
run-up period to the Four-Power Berlin 
negotiations by setting up anoiher-Fed=- 
eral government institution in the city. 

In 1979 Bonn Interior Minister Ger- 
hart Baum announced that the BDC 
would be taken over by the Berlin 
branch of the Federal Administrative 
Office in 1981. 

This, said Baum, had been agreed by 
the Bonn Foreign Ministry, the Bonn 
Interior Ministry, the Federal Archives 
in Koblenz and American authorities. 
Nothing came of this announcement. 

In autumn 1985 the US ambassador 
in Bonn, Richard Burt, again indicated 
the USA's willingness to hand over the 
BDC to the Germans. 

At the same time Mr Burt requested 
the provision of funds for the microfilm- 
ing of the archives. At some time in the 
future, the idea is to store the micro- 
films in Washington. 

So far, roughly 60 per cent of the 
BDC material has been microfilmed; the 
rest is expected to take three to four 
years. 

The funds have been, available since 
1 985 but have not yet been utilised. 

The director of the BDC is not yet 
willing to make a statement on a take- 
over, since negotiations between the 
American and German authorities are 
still in progress. 

As so often in cases in which Allied 
and German laws overlap, the German 
authorities refer to the jurisdiction of 
the Americans and the American au- 
thorities to the jurisdiction of the Ger- 
mans. 

Marianne Heuwngen 
(Sflddeuische Zcitung, Munich, 
17 February 1988) 


Buddy, can you 
spare a file? 

S ome of the documents stolen from 
the American Document Center in 
West Berlin have been openly offered 
for sale in the catalogues of document 
dealers. 

This was announced by the president 
of the Federal Archives in Koblenz, 
Hans Booms. 

“Some of the documents weie adver- 
tised in antiquarian catalogues, and his- 
torians have pointed out that they have 
seen these documents before in the 
Document Center," he said. 

On 29 May 1987 the Federal Ar- 
chives received a copy of an antiquar- 
ian catalogue published in London. 

According to Booms, the catalogue 
contained a list of original documents 
in which proposals for the award of the 
Knight’s Cross were presented. 

‘These documents could only have 
been taken from personal files kept 
there (in the Center). Most of the SS 
files that still exist are in the Document 
Center," Booms emphasised. 

Up to now, Bonn has not been able 
to make up its mind to take over the 
BDC from the Americans because of 
fears of domestic policy repercussions. 
The files are currently being put on 
microfilm. 

Investigations by Berlin’s judicial au- 
thorities concentrate on a German em- 
ployee who has been suspended from 
office. 

According to the spokesman of the 
Berlin judicial authorities, Volker 
Kfthne, the premises of dealers In an-- 
tiques and things military have been 
searched in 16 locations. . 

Almost 1,000 of the 1,500 docu- 
ments impounded were discovered in a 
single shop. 

Investigations are being conducted 
on suspicion of offences against proper- 
ty, such as larceny, misappropriation 
and the receiving of stolen goods. 

No evidence lias been found so far of 
attempts to use the documents to black- 
mail people because of their activities 
during the Nazi era. 

(Die Well, Monil, 1 7 February 1 988) 


Greens decide not to let chaos reign 


Continued from page 3 

this approach. One was to bring pres- 
sure to bear, on fellow-MPs along the 
lines of “those who aren’t for us are 
against us.”. , 


would not retire to their corner to sulk. 
It was left to Fum/ZRegula Schmidl-Bw 
of all people to risk an extremely realis- 
tic assessment of the prospects for the 
newly-elected leadership and the parlia- 
mentary party. 


:iT h0riUeS " nd ,<51 au-^nfid f- B ot t , a Hamburgh 


viduais. 

With the exception of the cases of 
prominent NSDAP members Magen de- 
mands the consent of direct .relatives 
before permitting access to. personal 
files. 

Many a graduate and researcher have 
failed to get the information they re- 
quire because of these strict guidelines. 

Following the announcement of the 
missing files, the chairman of Berlin’s 
Jewish community, Heinz Gallnski, also 
complained that he has so far been deni- 
ed access to BDC documents. . 

: A discussion on the BDC again raises 
Ihe question why it is still under Ameri- 
can control. 

The Americans asked the Federal 
government in Bonn whether it would 
like to take over the BDC in 1967. 


vinced they could .only give of their best 
in this configuration. They, k^ow and 
are on good terms with each .other, ac- 
cept their respective private commit- 
ments and would have be6n prepared to 
stand in for each other. .• 

Luckijy, perhaps, they now no longer 
need to prove their point. Their refusal 
to stand Individually and insistence on 
the "six-pack" was felt by a majority of 
Green MPs.to be an unacceptable, and 
undemocratic attempt to exert pressure, 
Frau Vollmer, whose bid to reconcile 
the factions was felt by majority opinion 
to have overstepped the mark, was dis- 
appointed — but not very, 

Herr Lippelt, who had been backed 
by the independents" in the event of 
their failure, said the Zentralos accepted 
the parliamentary, party’s verdict and 


socialist and psychologist by £rofess» 0 Hi 
came up with what could Well be the 
only hope the Greens may have of 
fence-mending in Bonn. 

They must, she said, accept as a fact 
the factions and the different political 
Viewpoints for which they stand. View 
differed even more widely in other par*, 
ties than among the Greens. : ■ ’ 

' There must be no attempt to establish 
harmony at any price. 

What 8he didn't say, oddly inough, was 
that there must be no “striving for 1 power" 
one of the most heinous charges that 
can be levelled at a fellow-Green. ' 1 
For the Greens must strive for powtf 
if they take their objectives seriously. 
How else are they to attain them? *.-• s ’ 
Ada Brandts" ] 

■ s (StuitgarterZeitung, 28 January 1988) 
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■ DISARMAMENT 

Chemical weapons ban: 
it can be done 


President Reagan has promised Chan- 
cellor Kohl that America will withdraw 
US chemical weapons from Germany by 
1992 and not station modern, binary 
weapons in their place. The author of 
this article, Professor Werner Dosch of 
Mainz University, takes a closer look at 
the problem for ‘Sonutagsblatt.’ 


M anufacture of chemical weapons, 
the new binary variety, was re- 
sumed in the United States in mid-De- 
cember 1987 after a production pause 
of 18 years. 

It is the combination of what, individ- 
ually, are fnirly harmless chemicals that 
produces lethal toxins, hitherto un- 
known neurotoxins, in just a few sec- 
onds after the projectile has been fired. 

The consequences of this change in 
comparison with previous chemical wea- 
pons, which already had toxic content be- 
fore being launched, are so far-reaching 
that it no longer seems certain that these 
new weapons can ever again be scrapped. 

The US Congress made the provision 
of funds for the production of the new 
chemical weapons contingent on a num- 
ber of conditions. 

One is that President Reagan must 
obtain the approval of his European al- 
lies for the use of these weapons as a 
Nmo alliance objective. 

During the world economic summit 
in Tokyo in February President 


Reagan made a “deal” with the repre- 
sentatives of his most powerful Nalo al- 
ly, Chancellor Helmut Kohl and For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It was that Bonn should try and enlist 
the support of the other Nato members 
for the use of binary weapons as a mili- 
tary objective. 

The Americans promised In return to 
withdraw their obsolete toxic weapons 
from the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the only foreign country in which the 
USA has deployed them, by 1992. 

New chemical weapons would only 
be stationed there with the approval of 
the Bonn government. 

To counter the disgust of a number of 
allies at the use of chemical weapons 
their use was endorsed as a military ob- 
jective in May 1986 at the relatively low 
level of the Standing Nato Council. 

The key to disarmament is control, 
and nothing is more difficult than con- 
trolling the use of chemicals. 

The special and isolated factories 
needed to produce them as well ns the 
special security precautions needed for 
their transportation and storage cannot 
be hidden from modern means of na- 
tional and international inspection. 

For military purposes tens of thou- 
sands of tonnes of toxic agents need to 
be stockpiled. 

Even stocks far below this level can- 
not be kepi secret, especially if they 
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Chemical weapons: existing imbalance 



have to be stored in special depots. This 
is why control is possible and disarma- 
ment works. 

After 19 years of negotiations in Gen- 
eva the complicated verification rituals of 
a global condemnation of chemical wea- 
pons have been discussed to the full and 
consensus by and large been reached. 

All the conclusion of a chemical wea- 
pons convention now needs is a little 
more than just the political will. 

The remaining controversies should 
be negotiated away as they were by the 
US and Soviet Foreign Ministers over a 
single weekend before the INF agree- 
ment was reached. 

The Soviet Union, which until a few 
years ago did not even admit to possess- 
ing chemical weapons, outlined it* 
chemical munitions and u method oi 
destroying toxic warfare agents at Ihe 
Geneva disarmament conference nt the 
end of 1987. 

Moscow backed down on its inacces- 
sible stance on questions relating to on- 
site control. It was the first nation to of- 
ficially announce the extent of its chem- 
ical weapons potential. 

A figure of at most 50,000 tonnes of 
toxic agents was claimed, roughly the 
same as that estimated for the USA. 

Due to the traditionally more open in- 
formation policy in the USA, however, the 
information on chemical weapons (wea- 
pon categories, sites and technologies for 
the destruction of these weapons) was al- 
ready known for some time. 

The only strictly confidential aspect 
was everything connected with US toxic 
gases stockpiled in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Long overdue disarmament in the 
field of chemical weapons, however, is 
made more difficult, perhaps even im- 
possible, by the existence of binary wea- 

■ pons, since these can only controlled to 

dittfi!$a«r Mr “v- 

For example, the preliminary-stage pro- 
duction of toxic gas components need, no . 
longer take place in special factories.' 

Binary weapons. do not even contain : 
toxic material before they are fired, only ; 
separately stored and relatively harm- 

■ less chemicals, . ; 

One of the ingredients of shells contain- 
ing the binary nerve gas Sarin, which is : 
currently In production, is ISopropanol. 

this alcohol, which is also used in cos- 
metics, can neither be Controlled nor 
•' banned. , 

What Is more, whether the howitzer ; 
shells customarily . used by Nato are in- : 
: tended fof' nerve gas' use or not is 1 at _■ 
‘ most Indicated by t he labelling. . . , 

i Thdse weapons do , not even' have to ; 

Continued on page 9 


Bonn is keen 
on phaseout 

I n n stirring speech to the UN disar- 
mament conference in Geneva Bonn 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher promised singicniindedly to 
work towards an agreement on the total 
ban of chemical weapons. 

The intensity of his commitment is hv 
no means coincidental. People in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (and. equally, 
the GDR) would be among those to suffer 
most in the event of a conflict involving the 
use of chemical weapons. 

Thousands of tonnes of toxic warfare 
agents arc stockpiled oil German soil — 
and it is not even officially known 
where, even though the Fischbacli depot 
in the Rhineland-Palatinate and other 
sites in the Rhine-Main region arc re- 
puted to stockpile them. 

In spring 1986 Nato decided to with- 
draw these gradually ageing and “un- 
stable" substances (there are a growing 
number of leaks in containers) from the 
Federal Republic of Germany by 1 992. 

Bonn Defence Minister Manfred War- 
ner has just reaffirmed that the western 
pert of Germany at least would be a chem- 
ical weapons-free zone by then. 

However, it is too early to talk — as 
the Bonn coalition does — of a major 
success. 

In 1986 it was also agreed that the 
USA would resume production of its 
chemical weapons at the end of 1987 if, 
by that time, the Soviet Union had not 
reduced its greater stocks. 

.. What is more, it was also agreed that 
chemical weapons would only be moved 
to Europe in a crisis and only with the 
express approval of the respective 
■ countries In which these weapons are to 
be stationed. 

The "rules of the game" according to 
which such a deployment of chemical we a-; 
pons would be effected, however, are not 
clear. When, for example, does L a crisis ne-: 
cessitate.the use of chemical weapons? I 
Wouldn’t a dramatic move such as the 
transfer of chemical weapons and chemi: 
cal bombs additionally exacerbate a 
strained situation between East and West? 

The future role of chemical weapons 
in a changing Western strategy is also 
uncertain. , v ';' ! ... 

Many US army manuals clearly refe j- 
to the “chemical option". Nato doctrine, 
op the other hand, only refers to a limit- 
ed retaliation potential If the Warsaw 
Pact uses^ohemical weapons 1 first., 

; Arnd B Sucker • 

. (SI uttgnrler Nnchrichlcfl, 6 February 1988) 
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Albrecht stakes cash redistribution claim 
to redress North-South balance 


T he poorer German Lander, in dire 
financial straits, have decided to 
join forces in a bid to improve (heir lot. 

Their aim is (o persuade the Federal 
government in Bonn lo shoulder half 
the burden of social security expendi- 
ture that weighs so heavily on (hem, 
(hereby providing them with a breathing 
space. 

The idea of the poor joining forces 
was the brainchild of Ernst Albrecht, 
Christian Democratic Premier of Lower 
Saxony. 

Since his luck turned and his talk of 
Lower Snxony ns an up-and-coming 
Land proved a mere empty phrase he 
has been troubled l>v an appalling pros- 
pect. 

With nothing but had news coming 
from neighbouring northern Lander lie 
is seriously worried lest the country 
might sooner or later he split by a north- 
south divide into unequal halves: a poor 
north and n prosperous south. 

There could be no telling what the 
consequences might be for political sta- 
bility. "History shows that no state and 
no society can withstand such a strain in 
the long term," he snys. 

llesse. Biiden-Wurttemberg and Ba- 
varia, which used lo be regarded as the 
Federal Republic’s have-nots, arc now 
basking in n climate of economic boom. 

They arc so well-heeled they can barely 
walk. They enn afford lo pay for virtually 
anything they consider worthwhile. The 
others arc now saddled with the thankless 
role of down-at-heel relations. They are 
short of cash even for essentials. 

The seven lean Lander (not counting 
Berlin, which lias a special economic 
and financial role) are caught in n vi- 
cious circle. 

They can no longer pull themselves 
out of ihe mess on their own or without 
Federal government financial support 
amounting to more than a few supple- 
mentary allocations. 

There are three reasons for this alarm- 
ing state of affairs, for which poor govern- 
ment is only superficially to blame. 

The Saar and Rhineland-Palntinate, 
North Rhine-Westphalia (an erstwhile 
industrial powerhouse), Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein between them account for the lion’s 
share of ailing German industries. 

Coal and steel, shipbuilding and 
shipping, agriculture and fisheries arc 
all in heavy weather and pose serious 





problems for Lander where they are on 
the decline. 

This decline in industrial potential 
leads to a decline in tax revenue at Land 
and local government level. .Public 
spending has to be cut and deficits must 
increasingly be offset by borrowing. 

That is an unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs in itself, quite apart from the fact 
that debts have to be repaid and impose 
a burden on future budgets. 

At ihe very lime when pumps badly 
need priming the funds required are not 
available to invest in economic restructur- 
ing and, say, attract companies manufac- 
turing new products designed to meet fu- 
ture demand and creating safe new jobs. 

The third and most alarming conse- 
quence is that in these disadvantaged 
parts of the country more and more 
people are finding themselves out of 
work — and permanently unemployed. 

Once they have drawn unemploy- 
ment benefit for the full period to which 
they arc entitled their names are deleted 
front Labour Office records and they 
must sign on for social security instead. 

Unemployment benefits nre paid by 
the Federal Labour Office, Nuremberg, 
social security benefits by the Land and 
local authorities, which in turn are less 
able to invest in public works. 

It Is a grotesque state of affairs for 
there to be a shortage of skilled workers 
in the Stuttgart area while thousands 
face the sack in the Ruhr as it reels un- 
der the blows of the coal and steel crisis 
and one East Frisian in three of working 
age has been out of work for some time. 

Facts and figures generally have a 
more impressive ring than fine words, 
so Premier Albrecht made sure he was 
well supplied by officials at the Lower 
Saxon Slate Chancellery and Finance 
Ministry before launching his campaign 
for a reorientation of German finances. 

His figures made their mark on Fed- 
eral Chancellor Helmut Kohl and even 
impressed his hard nosed Finance Min- 
ister, Gerhard Stoltenberg. 

Professor Stoltenberg may need to 
work hard to balance the Federal bud- 
get but he cannot afford to brush aside 
the arguments marshalled by Herr Al- 


brecht and his allies. That would be to 
risk a clash with fellow-Christian Dem- 
ocrats on his tax reform proposals. 

Herr Albrechts figures, which he 
promptly — and fairly — circularised to 
south German Premiers Walter Wallmann 
of Hesse, Lothar Spath of Baden-Wurt- 
temberg and Franz Josef Strauss of Bava- 
ria, convinced his initially sceptical “fel- 
low-sufferers" from Kiel and Snarbrucken 
and decided them to join Ills campaign. 

Herr Albrecht’s paper cannot readily 
be dismissed, let alone disproved, as a 
few figures will illustrate. 

Take the distribution of the growth in 
gross domestic product. Since 1970 the 
four northern Lander (Lower Saxony, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein) Have fallen 8.6 per cent behind 
the average, while North Rhine-West- 
phalia, the Rhineland-Palatinate and the 
Saar are 15 per cent behindhand. 

Hesse, Baden-Wiirttemberg and Ba- 
varia are well ahead of the field with a 
joint performance 20.4 per cent above 
the average. 

This trend is naturally reflected in re- 
gional labour markets. In comparison 
with 1970. one of the last years of full 
employment in Germany, unemploy- 
ment in Lower Saxony, Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Schleswig-Holstein is 2.9 per 
cent higher, and in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. the Rhineland-Palntinate and the 
Saar 1.9 percent higher than the nation- 
al average. 

Unemployment in Hesse, Baden- 
Wiirttemberg and Bavaria is 2.9 per 
cent lower than the average. 

In 1970/71, when the Fiscal Adjust- 
ment Act (apportioning revenue be- 
tween Bund, Lander and local authori- 
ties) was last amended, the North raised 
DM31 and the West and South-West 
DM12 more revenue per head than the 
South. 

This situation has since been re- 
versed. In 1986 the South raised DM9 J 
more per capita than the North and 
DM109 more than the West. 

Lower Saxony, already deep in debt,, 
has to spend DM294 per head on social 
security, with front , rupner North . 
Rhine-Westphalia disbursing DM310 
per head (of a population totalling near- 
ly 17m). 

Prosperous Baden-WUrttemberg has 
only DM! 80 per head in outgoings, 
while neighbouring Bavaria manages 


with DM 1 64 per head in this depart- 
ment. ■ 

Herr Albrecht’s arithmetic thus ! 
shows that the seven have-nots gross 
DM3.7bn year less revenue than their 
comforlflbly-off cousins “down south.” 

Having had to raise loans, they have 
DM6 .4bn more a year to pay for debt- 
servicing and DM4.1 bn in higher social 
security spending, l 

The sum total, DM I4.2bn, is cash the ! 
others have at their disposal to invest io : 
education, road-building, the environ- 
ment, manpower, the arts, hospitals - 
and remittances to the Bundesbahn in ■ 
return for improved railway facilities. 

For Herr Albrecht, as the founding 
father of the Group of Seven have-nots, 
that is only part of the story. 

•In 1986 the South benefited from 
roughly DM14bn more than the rest of 
the country in procurement and capital 
investment expenditure by the Bundes- 
wehr, the Bundesbahn and the Bundes- 
post. 

The South, he notes, accounts for less 
than half the population of the Federal 
Republic. 

The South also fared better in gov- 
ernment funding of research and devel- y 
opment: DM2.3bn better, or DM2.3bn 
worth of jobs and purchasing power. 

So Bavaria. Baden-Wiirttemberg and 
Hesse benefit from annual slices of the 
cake worth an estimated DM30bn more 
than their due. 

Premiers Albrecht of Lower Saxony 
and Ran of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Mayor Dohnanyi of Hamburg and Pre- 
mier Lafontaine of the Saar arc them- 
selves partly to hlame. 

For years they have failed to ensure 
that officials from their Lander were ap- 
pointed to key Ministerial posts in Bonn 
to ensure that Federal government 
funds flowed in their direction. 

There arc corridors of power in Bonn 
where southern dialects predominate - 
and it pays. I Ians- Pear Saltier 

(Rlicinischcr Mcrkur/C'hrisi uiul Well. 

Bonn. 12 February 1*88) 


Continued from page 2 

weapon might result. But it is surely 
worth finding out. 

Courage to grasp the political nettle is 
called for, not attention to missile details. 

Maybe the West will discover that Mi 
Gorbachov is prepared lo forgo other fea- 
tures of Cast Bloc weapon supremacy his 
predecessors so eagerly accumulated. 

The West need hardly fear any surren- ^ 
der of Soviet supremacy, not even if piw* 
ous Nnto resolutions need to be aban 1 
doned in the process. • 

WaliherSiiiizIe,. ■ 

(Deutsches Allgcmclncs SonulrtRsW*^ I 
Hamburg. 21 February 1988) | 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send tor quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
address. 

, A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98,44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

' Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlagshaus 

Po8tfach .11 04 52 
D -61 00 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Controversial alternative jobs scheme 
for sacked shipyard workers 


H olger Mahler, works council chair- 
man at the Ross shipyard in Ham- 
burg, had bad hews for his workmates in 
the New Year. 

In mid-February, he told them, all 
1,277 men and women on the payroll of 
Ross GmbH, a subsidiary of shipbuil- 
ders Blohm + Voss, were to be served 
notice. 

Most, 959, were to be offered jobs 
with the parent company at nearby 
Steinnwerder, but over 300 were not. 
For them it meant the sack. 

These mass redundancies, a painful 
consequence of the international ship- 
building crisis, were endorsed by the 
works council, advised by IG Metall, the 
engineering workers union, as part of an 
agreement that took over 20 hours to 
negotiate with the management. 

Mahler made it clear at a meeting in 
ihe works canteen that it had been an 
agonising decision. Outlining details of 
the redundancy agreement, he asked: 
“Why do you think we signed this stink- 
ing compromise?" 

It was, of course, a rhetorical ques- 
tion. In return for agreeing to the shut- 
down. he said, the works council and 
the union had been given the go-ahead 
by Blohm 4- Voss for an experiment un- 
precedented in the Federal Republic. 

Later this year a new company is to be 
set up in the shipyard. It will employ 100 
of the 300 jobless Ross shipbuilders for nt 
least two years, starting this autumn. 
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The costs are envisaged as being 
shared by the Labour Office (DM8m), 
the city of Hamburg (DM 2m) and 
Blohm + Voss (DM2.5m). 

The IG Metall national executive' in 
Frankfurt sees the Ross venture as be- 
ing of much more than local or regional 
importance. 

General secretary Franz Steinkiihler 
and IG Metall officials particularly hope 
similar schemes will ease unemploy- 
ment in Ruhr steel towns where further 
mass redundancies are imminent. 

The union published details of its 
plans for job-creation schemes of this 
kind in May last but had yet to negotiate 
a single specific agreement. 

Yet head office has already come in 
for massive rank-and-file criticism. 

“Left-wing IG Metall members," the 
Berlin Tagcszeiiuttg wrote last summer 
in a report from the Ruhr, are worried 
the executive might, by endorsing al- 
ternative employment schemes, “to all 
intents and purposes have come to 
terms with mass unemployment.” 

The Hamburg shipyard closure pres- 
ents the union with its first opportunity of 
showing friend and foe alike that the idea 
works (or doesn’t, as the case may be). 
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It began by causing friction in Ham- 
burg's tension-laden coalition of Social 
and Free Democrats. 

The two sides are headed by Labour 
and Welfare Senator Jan Ehlers, SPD, 
who persuaded the Senate to back the 
project in principle, and Economic Af- 
fairs Senator Wilhelm Rahlfs, FDP, fei- 
low-Free Democrats in the Hamburg 
state assembly and virtually the entire 
local business community. 

Businessmen — and Free Democrats 
— see the job-creation venture as a 
waste of taxpayers’ money and a cardi- 
nal sin against the free market economy. 

All the FDP is prepared to support is 
a cooperative venture in which the 
sacked shipyard workers would be re- 
quired to invest their redundancy pay- 
ments, an idea to which the union is 
categorically opposed. 

A commission choired by the city’s 
SPD mayor, Klaus von Dohnanyi, is try- 
ing to arrive at an acceptable compro- 
mise, but has so far tried in vain. 

As yet the entire project exists in little 
more than vague outline. The city is to 
set up a holding company that will pro- 
vide employment for former Ross ship- 
yard workers who have been out of 
work for six months. 

They will continue to draw unem- 
ployment benefit, with a bonus paid by 
the city. Blohm + Voss, their former 
employers, will provide machinery and 
know-how. 

The new company, with its wage bill 
underwritten in this way, is to develop 
and manufacture new environmental 
and energy industry products. 

Senator Ehlers, who is formally in 
charge of the project, feels a new quality 
of labour market policy is already in the 
process of establishing itself in the Port 
of Hamburg. 

"It is,” he says, “the first time a lead- 
ing company has demonstrated what 
might be termed an altruistic spirit to- 
ward its industrial location. 

“h isn’t right for companies simply to 
shut down, as they have done in the 
past, leaving us with the unemployed — 
without bothering to consider alterna- 
tives." 

Altruism? At a conservative official 
estimate Hamburg taxpayers will have 
to pay between DM1 5m and DM 16m to 
help Blohm + Voss retrench lo a size at 
which it can make ends meet. 

la the first three quarters of 1987 the 
shipyard wrote balance-sheet losses to- 
talling DM24.5m. 

Frank-Michael Wiegand, FDP leader 
in the Ha$ibufg4t0 le-Mjjppt bly^ feels the 
.whole idda of a holding company as ad- 
vocated by Senator Ehlers and IG Me- 
tall is humbug. 

"There is absolutely, no point," he 
says, "in providing 100 people with jobs 
for a mere two years at a cost of 
DM15m, Thai is a spiral that is Hound 
to come to a sticky end." ; : 

True, the company as proposed poses 
a long list of unanswered questions. 
What,, for Instance, will happen to the 
100 employees when it is wound up af- 
ter exactly two years?' 

This limitation to two years Is -indis-. 
pensable, otherwise funds, from Labour 
Office job-creation allocations would 
n6t be available, : . . :■ , - 

Another moot question is what the 
company is supposed to manufacture. 
To qualify for Labour Office .funds its 


payroll must do work that is classified 
as non-profit making and would other- 
wise not be done. 

So there must be no question of it 
competing with existing companies. The 
new Firm must thus develop and manu- 
facture products that have either gone 
unnoticed by existing companies or for 
which they have failed to find a market. 

So it would need to do better than the 
rest of the field despite being heavily 
handicapped. And if it were to happen 
to do well with a new product it oughtn’t 
really to market it. 

It would then no longer comply with 
the conditions subject to which it quali- 
fied for Labour Office funds. That again 
would call its future, if any, into ques- 
tion. 

Senator Ehlers hopes these problems 
will come up with their own solution as 
time goes by. He claims to know of in- 
stances in which Blohm + Voss ruled 
out further development of ideas put 
forward by its engineering division be- 
cause (hey didn’t come within the com- 
pany's product range. 

The new company could put to good 
use situations of this kind. Finance 
problems would, he argues, look alto- 
gether different once the firm notched 
up its first success. 

Alternative employment proposals 
were originally drawn up by a research 
unit of the IG Metall national executive 
in Frankfurt. 

They were initially devised for the 
crisis-lorn steel industry and modelled 
on schemes in Britain anil Sweden. 

Their first and foremost purpose, ac- 
cording to a brochure issued by IG Mc- 
Uill's national executive, is: 

• “to safeguard the jobs and earnings 
of workers hit by redundancy after ev- 
ery effort has been made to limit and 
postpone manpower cuts in the sicehn- 
duslry." 

The new companies were also in- 
tended to pave the way for alternative 
jobs in crisis areas and help the workers 
affected to gain better qualifications for 
the future. 

What is more, the union is keen to up- 
hold the “works lies" of the unemployed 
and, without expressly saying so. to 
maintain their links with IG Metall. 

In Hamburg the union has now de- 
cided to run the risk of noi only trying 
out the new idea in another industry, 
shipbuilding, but also of doing so in a 
substantially reduced manner. 

The crucial point is that whereas the 
original concept envisaged the staff of 
new companies continuing to be em- 
ployed and paid by their old firms the 
Ross shipyard workers have no choice 
but first to be sacked. 

“We face a virtually insuperable di- 
lemma," says Heinz Bierbaum of the 
union’s national executive. “We must 
first accept unemployment before we 
can set up holding companies." 

He also admits to a “certain helpless- 
ness 11 in the quest for alternative pro- 
duct lines; Besides, given the uncertain 
outlook there are limits to the sense of 
commitment shown by those directly af- 
fected. 

• IG Metall nonetheless sees the Ross 
project as a pilot venture for the entire 
country. ^By virtue of its mere existence 
ihe new company will improve the con- 
ditions on which similar projects might 
be based.” 

• The next company of this kind, or so 

some union members and officials hope, 
could well be set up nt the Rheinhauscn 
steelworks in Duisburg, currently the 
scene of the most embittered struggle' in 
the country for an industrial location's 
survival., | .. , 

. . i Nikolaus Piper • 

. (Die Zoit.Homburk, 12 February 
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Diversification from iron 


and steel at Thyssen 


RheinkcherMerrih 


D iclur Spethmann, for the past JO 
years chairman of the Duisburg-* 


mJ years chairman of the Duisliurg- 
based Thyssen Group, is worried that 
the old idea still prevails: Thyssen 
men ns coal and steel.” 

Simplified classifications of this sort 
in the public mind jeopardise the 
Group's economic objectives. He said: 
“This sort of thinking leads to false as- 
sessments of our potential." 

Spethmann would prefer a realistic, hut 
certainly not so popular, description such 
us: Thyssen is today a multi-purpose or- 
ganisation, involved in production materi- 
als, comiHuicntsiiiul systems.” 

Has steel dnnuiged the Group's repu- 
tation? August Thyssen would never 
have believed that possible. 

He opened his first blast furnace in 
sleepy Hamborn in 1891 in the last 
phases of (he hooni that had lifted the 
Ruhr to industrial eminence. 

In the recoils! ruction period after the 
Second World War August Thyssen’s 
organisation was regarded us the most 
financial ly-suund in Europe, thanks to 
strict management. 

Thyssen still produces nhoul 10 mil- 
lion tons of steel annually and is one of 
Europe's most important suppliers. 
The Group is still by far the largest and 
must fiuanci ally-sound German steel 
manufacturer. 

In 1987, the year of the steel crisis, 
both Thyssen steel coinpnnies were able 
to increase their capital despite a drop 
in sales. 

This has meant that Thyssen is able 


'arlheinz Kaske, Siemens chairman, 
khas promised champagne at the 


expand for the good years that are ex- 
pected to come eventually, expansion 
that will make it hard for the Group's 
competition to keep up. 

Thyssen does not have any serious 
competition on the steel market. The 
loss reported in the steel division's la- 
test balance sheet should not lead to 
false conclusions. 

The loss was due to the total write-off 
of the company's shareholding In the 
Ruhr Coal Corporation, a move that 
was not forced upon Thyssen. 

Had this move not been made, ilia 
steel division could easily have broken 
even, if not reported a profit. 

Spcthinann says that Thyssen is not 
just steel and with a glance at the bal- 
ance sheet he is right. 

Total Group turnover was DM33bn 
in the 1986/87 financial year (customer 
sales accounted for DM26.6bn of this). 

Steel accounted for DM 1 2.2bn of this 
DM33bn, just about a third. DM8.4bn 
came from capital goods and processing 
sales, and DM 1 2.4bn was accounted for 
by trade and services. 

The Group has for some time com- 
pleted restructuring that others have 
only caught on to over the past few 
years, Thyssen hns pulled capital con- 
centration out of iron- and steelmnking 
and has moved into the more profitable 
areas of reprocessing. 

In the middle of the 1970s Spcth- 
inann had already taken action to redi- 
rect the course of the Group's activities. 

The change came in 1974. Rhcinstahl 
AG, now trading as Thyssen Industrie 
in Essen, was taken over at this time. 
This has since developed into a group 
within the Group. 

It includes Henschel in Kassel and the 
fast-growing elevator construction com- 


pany in Stuttgart and the converter 
technology sector and the engineering 
division. 

The present structure of Thyssen In- 
dustries is only remotely related to what 
was Rheinstahl. 

In this sector of the Group there has 
been an unmistakable turning away 
from steel and steel products processing 
over the past few years. 

Spethmann said: Thyssen Industrie 
is the centre of our operations in Eu- 
rope involving capital goods and the en- 
gineering division specialising in sys- 
tems for production technology." 

In the second half of the 1970s the 
upwards development of Rheinstahl 
slackened off. There was a virtual stop 
to power station construction that im J 
mediately caused the foundries trouble. 

They had to be reorganised. Today they 
specialise in industrial compbnents. 

The engineering division was also 
restructured, and, like the foundries, the 
Nordsee shipyard at Emden had to cut 
back capacities. 

That meant the loss of many jobs. 
Management regarded this loss of work- 
places as “sacrifices made to save jobs 
and make them more competitive.” Ma- 
nagement said that it was the Group’s 
contribution to saving jobs. 

In 1978 another major holding was ac- 
quired — the American automobile acces- 
sories suppliers Budd. But ns with Rhein- 
stahl this purchase was not without its 
problems that had to be cleared up. 

Budd cost Thyssen well over a billion 
demschcmarks. To the high purchase 
price the Americans added, surprising- 
ly, considerable commercial losses. 

For a time the Group's management 
was in trouble. It look five years to put 
the situation to rights. In the meantime 
Budd. like Thyssen Industrie, has blos- 

8omodv w 

With some relief Spethmann said: 
The accumulated results of the past 10 
years have turned out to be positive. It is 
now certain that we have got more out 
of this deal than we put into it.” 

The Group's third pillar is the sub- 
group Thyssen Handeisunion. This op- 


company's balance-sheet press confer- 
ence next year if the dollar is worth over 
two deutschemarks by then. 

This shows just how worried Siemens 
are about the dollar problem and the 
pressure its decline is exerting when 
such a sober-minded chairman as Kaske 
offers to buy champagne. 

Electrical engineering giant Siemens, 
based in Munich, has a drop in sales of 
DM2bn because of the weak dollar — 
hut that is not the wot si. 

What is tougher is the strength of the 
competition in the dollar area. Compe- 
titors can now underbid Siemens on 
world markets. 

This, together with a cooling down of 
business generally, is causing a drop- 
ping off of activity domestically. 

In September last year 2,000 jobs 
from » total of 229,000 in the Federal 
Republic were lost. There are also 
5,200 working on short-time in the 
country and it is expected that further 
layoffs will have to he made during the 
course of this year. 

Man age in cut can now counter the 
criticisms about the lower dividend paid 
by quoting social considerations. 1 A ma- 
nagement spokesman said that it was 
impossible to tulk to works councils 
about work cutbacks while shareholders 
were not having to suffer at nil. 

That bolds good even though nut oil 
.shareholders arc “capitalists.” It does 
show, however, ilml the symbolic signif- 


Dollar decline slightly dents 
profits at Siemens 





Karlheinz Kaske 

(Photo: Archlv) 

icancc of the dividend reduction has not 
been understood. 

On the contrary. A few days after 
Black Monday, 19 October, the psycho- 
logical effect would have been disas- 
trous on market-makers and investors if 
Germany’s blue chip company Siemens 
had announced a drop in dividends. 


Siemens’ financial director Heribnld 
Narger defended the decision with the 
argument: “You can’t fight an extensive 
fire with a hand-held fire-extinguisher.” 

That’s true but there was no need to 
pour oil on the fire. 

The dividend cutback from DM12 to. 
DMll saved DM48m. This could have 
been paid out of petty cash for Siemens 
have reserves of DM23bn. 

In consideration of the difficult .jgjn- 
ployment situation and by pursuing pol- 
icies in which dividends were dependent, 
on profits Siemens has lost fate interna- 
tionally: •' *' ' ' •" 

For certain the extent of the damage 
done has been underestimated 'and 
harm is still being done. 

Kaske has been careful not to let the 
gloomy tone of the lamentations get out 
of hand. Despite his cares and worries 
he does not see any. reason for pessi-, 
mism. 

: Siemens, as a symbol of German, 
economic strength, is strong enough to 
cope with existing problems., 

It is true that last year profits 
dropped by 13 per cent. But no-one 
s would contradict Kaske who is of the 
view that a company with profits of al- 
most DM1.3bn has done fairly well. 

It also looks as if the company has got 



Dieter Spethmann 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


cration has always been a stable compo- 
nent of the Thyssen Group. 

It could always be relied upon to 
show a profit. It has increasingly turned 
away from bulk business, such as scrap 
metal and the steel trade, towards ser- 
vice industries, engineering and envi- 
ronment technology. 

Between 1973 and 1986 the Thyssen 
Group’s overseas turnover increased on 
average by two billion deutschemarks 
annually. 

The drop in energy and raw materials 
demand, together with the weak dollar, 
have recently caused the upward curve 
to level out. But profits have hardly suf- 
fered at all — on the contrary. 

In the 1986/1987 financial year they 
were ploughed back into the company. 
Profits, after paying taxes of DM 5. 15m. 
remained where they have been earned, 
within the Group. 

Policies such as this improve liquid- 
ity. It would not he surprising if in the 
very near future there is not talk again 
of moving into the takeover market. 

Leonhard Spiefhofer 
(Rheinisclicr Merkitr/Chnsl und Well. 

Bonn, 1 2 February I«8S) 


over the knock to its reputation it sus- 
tained because of megacltip technology. 
Siemens lost billions because of this 
component, which management prefers 
to enter in the books under the heading 
as “pioneering work.” 

The other six major divisions are op- 
erating from very good to satisfactory. 

All arfc In the block. i 

In many markets in the world Sie- 
mens is undisputed master. Even the 
uncertainty about atomic energy has not 
shaken the company. Only 50 per cejtf 
of Kraftwerk Union at Mulheim is in- 
volved in nuclear energy. 

Investment plans for the future show, 
that the Group’s management is not dtf- 
heartened and dejected. 

A to|;al of DM1 2bn is being paid out 
for fixed and financial assets, for re- 
search and development. 

1( Management has said that there is no 
question that the emergency brake will 
.be applied. The: Siemens management 
regards itself as fortunate being able to 
press ahead here unwaveringly. 

No-one; needs- to have fears about 
Siemens' future. It would obviously be; 
■better if less was said to the outside | 
.wojrld about worries and doubts aod: | 
more about the company’s internal, djh.', 
namisra. . . , \i 

Worried shareholders would certaJ.n-: 
ly.be thankful for this. Kaske would aWJ. 
be over the moon if he did have to pay . 
out for champagne next year. j , 

Norberi Schulz \ 

(Dlie Well, Bonn, 4 February ; 
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TRANSPORT 


Hovertrain poised on the 
brink of breakthrough 


With the news that a hovertrain service 
is to link Diisseldorf and Cologne-Bonn 
airports the noiseless monorail and 
world record speed merchant seems at 
long last to be within hailing distance of 
a commercial breakthrough. 


D eutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways, could have an 
electromagnetic hovertrain in service by 
1990. 

The Bonn Research Ministry has in- 
vested DM1.2bn in research and devel- 
opment, including about DM75Gm on 
an experimental section of track in 
Emsland, near the Dutch border. 

The hovertrain will cost at least an- 
other DM300m before it is ready to go 
into service. German industry will, how- 
ever, contribute DM 1 50m. 

Hermann Keniper, the father of the 
hovertrain. carried out the first experi- 
ments in electromagnetic transport in 
the 1930s. He had a vision of a rapid 
transit system based on electromagnets 
and both faster and less expensive than 
conventional rail services. 

But it was only in the late-1960s that 
the hovertrain got the financial backing 
it needed. It looked likely to close the 
gap between air and rail travel. A suc- 
cessful model would bring the larger cit- 
ies closer together. 

This January the train set a world re- 
cord of 412.6 kilometres per hour 


(258mph) on the experimental Emsland 
track. Scientists hope eventually to reach 
the magic 500kph (300mph) mark. 

A government committee will meet at 
the end of June to decide whether to run 
a hovertrain service between Frankfurt 
and the Ruhr. 

The government would have the op- 
tion of extending the line at either end 
to cities such as Mannheim, Diisseldorf 
and Essen. 

The committee has in fact about 70 
options from which it can choose. 

It consists of experts from the Feder- 
al Transport Ministry, the Bundesbahn 
and MVP, the magnetic rail system 
planners. 

They do not face an easy choice. The 
whole country is interested in the new 
technology nnd the benefits it could bring. 

Last year the north German coastal 
LaWersaid they wanted a line connect- 
ing Kiel with Hamburg and another 
from Hanover to Bremen. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg in the south- 
west wants a line running from Stuttgart 
to Zurich. The experts have to examine 
proposals for lines running from Man- 
over to Hamburg, from Augsburg to 
Munich nnd from Hanover to Wolfs- 
burg via Brunswick. 

A team of engineers front Krauss- 
Maffci, Mcsserschmiit-Bolkow-Blohm 
and Tliyssen-Henschcl developed the 
experimental train and track. 

There are stator windings, “i suuinn- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They Include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled, qver the years are Invaluable bot(i.for pfenning journeys 
to distant countries and for. scientific research. . 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

■ ■ population, trade and transport. 


The guides.are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
• commerce, industry and the travel trade. ' 


Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 
: Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 
i Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

. . Europe/USSR,. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 



Hovertrain speeding along Its 20-mlle experimental track In rural 


Emsland 


(Phniu:dpn) 


ary electrified coils, on both sides of the 
track. The train “rides" the windings’ 
electromagnetic waves. 

The experimental track is 31.5 ki- 
lometres long and is made of sections 
25 metres long. The sections are of rein- 
forced steel and concrete and mounted 
on pylons 4.7 metres tall. 

The track can run along the ground 
and through tunnels. Hnvertrnins can 
also climb an astonishing 10-pcr-cent 
gradient and make do with ecologically 
beneficial narrow turning circles. 

The rapid transit system cun take a 
2,250-mctre bend at a speed of 300k ph. 
An ordinary express train travelling at 
the same speed would need a bend ol 
3.250 metres. The new system will thus 
use less land. 

The experimental train Traiisrapid 
UG, lu be lulluWed at the end ol October 
by the Transrapid 07, consists of two 
identical sections. It is 54 metres long. 
3.7 metres wide and 4.2 metres lull. 

Because the train has no engine (it is 
powered only by the windings in the carri- 
ageway) it has more space for passengers. 

Its interior has a sitting height of 3.7 
metres and can fit rows of five seats 
comfortably. 

The Transrapid 06 seats 169 pas- 
sengers who together with the train’s 
1 20 “magnetic wheels” weigh about 1 22 
tonnes. 

In contrast to the 06, the Bundes- 
bahn's Lufthansa Express linking 
Diisseldorf and Frankfurt airports is 
110 metres long. The train and its 160 
passengers weigh about 248 tonnes. The 
train itself makes up about three quar- 


ters of the weight. A twin truck will cost 
between DM 1 2m uud DM 1 9m per ki- 
lometrc. which is roughly the same as 
conventional permanent way. The cost 
of land for both kinds or track is subject 
to strong fluctuations. 

The new system's shorter bends and its 
amazing climbing capacity are advantages 
which enable engineers to build tracks less 
harmful to the environment. 


At 4t)Dkph the hovertrain is as quiet 
as an Intercity express going at 3l>0kpli. 
At 2()0kph the magnetic train is pi acti- 
on lly noiseless. 

With such credentials it is hardly sur- 
prising that Trans rapid International is 
in the running for a new line to link I as 
Vegas and Los Angeles. 

The company might also he able in 
clinch the contract for the 1 ampsi-Or- 
Jando route. 

A conventional train would do the 
370 kilometres from Los Angeles to Los 
Vegas in seven hours, whereas a hover- 
train would only lake one hour 25 mi- 
nutes. 

Saudi Arabia. Brazil and South Korea 
are also interested in the system. The 
Saudis could use il to speed up the Jid- 
da-Mecca journey. The Brazilians could 
use it for a new Sao Paulo-Rio de Janei- 
ro route. And the Koreans could use it 
to speed up the Seoul-Pusan route. 

It is quite clear that the hovertrain 
has potential. It will be more attractive 
to would-be buyers once it has proved 
itself in real conditions. 

D. Zimmermann and Rolf H. Si men 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 13 February 1988) 


Continued from page 6 


be stored in special depots like chemical 
weapons of old. 

The shell only contains part of the le- 
thal chemical combination; the second 
, canister with the alcohol is kept separ- 
ately for security reasons and is only 
used immediately after launching. 

As a result, the transportation risks 
are far loss than in the case of the did 
chemical weapons;. 

So it looks as if the deal Bonn's lead- 
ing politicians .agreed to in Tokyo was 
not all that good after all:; 

Binary weapons, are being produced 
and American, ^Interest in negotiations 
on chemical disarmament has coolpd 
down markedly. • . 

| What the Germans initially celebrated 
as a victory noW lobkS pretty lacklustre. . 

; ' In the mcnjitime, there are even 
'doubts about whether the old chemical 
weapons can at all be transported out of 
the Rhineland -Palatinate. 

A report by the Pentagon and US en- 
vironment authorities recently' ipalh- 




!• :• ' 

'• «i . 


•: II 1 ' 


! : 
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tained that the transportation of outdat- 
ed chemical weapons in the USA with 
the aim of their destruction was much 
too dangerous. 

The report calls for “on-the-spot" de- 
struction of these weapons at each of 
the eight US depots. ■ 

There is no exact information on the 
German depots, neither on whether 
they- can be evacuated by 1992 nor on 
how this can be done. . 

Despite all this, however, the chances 
for chemical disarmament have hot dis- 
appeared altogether, but simply become 
slimmer. Above all, there's not time to 
wnstel • 

A-chemical weapons convention must 
be drawn up as soon as possible before 
the US depots stock up with binary wea- 
pons!' •' ■< i ■ 

Agreement on how chemical disar- 
mament; should work in detail has long 
since been reached in Oeneva. ■ \ 

. WernerDosch 

(DfcuCBChcs Allgcirjciaes SdnntOgsblalt, 
' , Hamhurg, 3t January 1 988) 
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THE ARTS 


Cologne museum features 
major photo collection 


T he Agfa Foto-Historamn in (he 
Wailraf Richnrtz Museum, Cologne, 
is one of the most important collections 
dealing with the history of photography 
in the world. 

The latest exhibition in the Agfa-His- 
toramahos three aspects: 

• Early photography, pictures from the 
beginning of travel photography; 

• Portraits from (he 1 9th and 20th cen- 
turies — n selection of portraits showing 
the history of this genre to the end of the 
First World War; 

• Art porlrnits by Hugo Erfurt h — por- 
traits from the most important art 
photographer of the 20th century. 

The intention of this exhibition is to 
show the history of photography with its 
constantly changing thematic material 
and to pay homage to individual work 
by the most important art photogra- 
phers of the 20th century. It succeeds. 

Pioneers of photography were drawn 
to the Orient. In the autumn of 1839, 
just a Tew months after Louis Jacques 
Daguerre published his Hismique et de- 
scription den procedfs de daguerreolypie 
in Paris, Horace Vernet and Adolphe 
Goupil went to Egypt and look dn- 
guerre pictures oF the antiquities, later 
published in Excursions Daguerriennes. 

The original daguerreotypes on 
which these pioneer works were based 
have disappeared but these volumes 
have survived with their famous steel 
etchings and lithographic illustrations 
of the sights worth seeing in Egypt. 

Two rare photographs by Tremaux 
show Egyptian women and a naked 
woman from the Dar-Four tribe. 

Tremaux was a photographer who 
not only look pictures of the architec- 
ture in the distant lands he visited but 
also took shots of the people. 

The results of his work with their 
clumsy techniques show how extremely 
difficult it was to photograph at that 
time. 

MRxime du Camp accompanied Gus- 
tave Flaubert to Egypt, Syria, Jeru- 
salem, Turkey and Greece in 1849. At 
the beginning of the 1850s he pub- 
lished his pictures from Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 

This handsome volume includes 125 
original prints. The Agfa-Historama 
owns one of these rare volumes, which 
is on show in this exhibition. 

Wilhelm von Herford is one of the 
few German photographers from the 
early history of the art. The Cologne 
museum is the only collection that owns 
a quantity or his photographs, taken 
with never-ending difficulties in the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

The pictures, on show at the Agfa- 
llistorama, are important pictures of 
this first expedition with cameras. 

The second aspect of the exhibition 
includes first-class examples from the 
history of photographic portraiture. 

At the beginning portrait photogra- 
phy was looked upon sceptically, it 
quickly gained in reputation after the 
development of the daguerreotype. Opr 
licai instrument experts and chemists 
were later able to improve on the orig- 
inals. 


The exhibition includes examples of all 
the influential movements and styles in 
portrait photography of the 19th century. 

It also includes hand-coloured por- 
traits as well as pictures by Franz Hanf- 
staengl, Alois Locherer, Adam Salomon 
and Nadar. 

These portraits also throw light on 
social conditions and folk art. The 
photographs by John Coate from the 
United States show captive Indians be- 
fore and after they were “civilised.” The 
pictures by A. 0. Karelin show life in 
the provinces of the Russian Empire. 

The John Coate pictures impressively 
document American history of the 19th 
century. His group portraits document 
social and moral concepts which were 
much influenced by the politics and his- 
tory at the end of the 1 9th century. 

The portraits by Madame d'Ora, who 
photographed the coronation of Karl 1 
as King of Hungary in 1916, are of par- 
ticular interest. This was the final act of 
the dying monarchies in Europe. 

This is also true of the pictures taken 
by Rudolf Diihrkoop, Heinrich Kiihn 
and Friedrich Spitzer, just to name a 
few, who began dabbling with a new aes- 
thetic concept for portrait photography. 

The aim of this new kind of portrait 
photography was not just to provide a 
perfect likeness of the subject but to 
work artistically with the technical 
equipment of photography. 

Amateur and professional photogra- 
phers endeavoured to capture a mood 
and depict people true to life and natu- 
rally. 

This aspect of the exhibition also in- 
cludes documents, photographs and 
cartoons showing the popular uses of 
the portrait photograph genre. 

The third facet of the exhibition deals 
with the photographic art of Hugo Er- 
furth, one of the most famous photogra- 
phers of this century. A selection has 
been made of the most significant of his 
portrait photography from the collec- 
tion of 300 held by the Agfa-Historama. 

Hugo Erfurth was born in Halle in 
1874. He was trained in the studio of 
the court photographer Hoffert in Dres- 
den. In 1896 he took over Schroder's 
studio in Dresden. 

His later studio in a former small cas- 
tle belonging to Count Liittichau in 
Dresden was by 1906 a meeting place 
for artists, writers and people in public 
Continued on page 13 



Andy Warhol: Mercedes-Benz C111, experimental model, 1970,’ screen 
print, 1986 (Photo: Cmalogue) 

Cars — Warhol’s last show 
opens in Tubingen 


A n exhibition of the last pictures by 
the American pop-artist Andy War- 
hol, entitled “Cars," has opened in the 
Kunsthalle in Tubingen. The Prime 
Minister of Baden-Wiirttemberg, Lo- 
thar Spath, was present at the opening 
ceremony. 

Interest in Andy Warhol in the Fed- 
eral Republic seems to have been re- 
awakened. Recently his "Death Pic- 
tures" were on show in Hamburg, a se- 
ries of pictures of plane and car crashes. 

These pictures by Warhol, who died 
in New York almost a year ago, show 
him in a new, more serious, light. 

Cars were the subject of the pictures 
on which Warhol worked during the last 
months of his life — commissioned by 
Daimler-Benz and to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the motor car. 

Diissetdorf art dealer Hans Mayer 
has loaned 35 pictures and 12 drawings 
for the exhibition in Tiibingen from 
Daimler-Benz. Most of them come from 
this source except for a few that are 
owned by Hans Mayer himself. ■ 

He was responsible for introducing 
Warhol to Daimler-Benz in the first 
place. 

After the show in Tubingen the ex- 
hibition will move to the Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. Then it will return, 
to the new Daimler-Benz head office in 
Stuttgart, where some of the most ex- 
quisite works of modern art will be 
shown next to one another. - • ■ 



W«rhol'8 'Gottlieb Daimler In hie 1886 automobile, with eon Adolf at tin 
wheel,' eoreen print, 1988 (Pho.o: . 


Warhol was not able to complete 
“Cars." The series was originally de- 
signed to include 80 pictures but only 
about half were finished when he died. 
But there is no premonition of death in 
the artist's works on display in Tubin- 
gen. 

The art historian Werner Spies, writ- 
ing in the exhibition catalogue, says that 
the automobile was an "icon of frightful- 
ne.s.s” for Warhol as shown in his “disas- 
ter series,” 

Is that so? In this scries, hie last, the 
cars seem to bo objects of an apotheosis, 
an overpowering glorification in irides- 
cent lines and colours. 

It is impossible to imagine cars more 
beautiful, colourful, magnificent than 
here, neither in art nor in reality. 

It is not surprising that Daimler-Benz 
cxcutives responsible for this project 
were delighted with the first pictures 
that Warhol produced. 

But Warhol himself was no car fan. 
He did not drive a car. How he managed 
that in the United Suites of America is 
hard to understand. 

But docs this rejection of the car not 
show a basic, cryptic aspect of- A/s per-, 
sonnllty and his creativity? Does U not 
show a deep obeisance that did not have 
to be expressed once? 

If Warhol seems to be less than in- 
volved In everything that he did, and 
only worked on a commission just foff- 
perfection, then this distance can be 
seen oh the second or third viewing of 
1 the “Cars” series in Tiibingen. 

1 As always he based his work on 
photographs, serially repeating tfc 
same motive. 

He has , constantly been accused of 
. banality because of his bold effect of in - 
stant recognition and the endless series 
of objects. Automation has changed our;. 

. . view pf reality and robbed it of content.. ■ 
An artist cannot restore a world that is 
■ basically void, 

... In. "Cars” he shows us that everything] 
is apathetic and hard to repeat, but he. 

. shows this at a high aesthetic level, so^ 
.that one can almost forget the fright. 

Warhol has taken the photographic^ 
copy before it is prepared for colour^; 
screen printing for his graphic guide-jj^ 
lines and reproduced it delicately in sty* ; 
Used outline. X 

These outer and inner lilies were£ 

• transferred by a' photo-mechanicalj/i 

Continued on. page 16. J , - 
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BALLET 


Dreams set in motion in 
Bremen and Frankfurt 


■ . '' inxTO.iiraAUijMaeDfW . ' 

SONNTAGSBLATT 

T heatre audiences are falling away 
but ballet is filling houses, probably 
because dancing is more immediate 
than a play or an opera. 

Dancing is one of the oldest art forms 
known to man. Shamans were the first 
mediators between the 1 gods and the 
world. They were a kind of doctor- 
priest and dancing teacher all in one. 

They regarded illness as the body’s 
answer to being out of step with the nat- 
ural rhythm of living. 

The Bremen Tanztheater has tried to 
justify the historical significance of sha- 
manism. Two women head its ensemble; 
Rotraud de Neve is an actress and Hei- 
drun Y'ielhauer is a dancer. 

A woman doctor who specialises in 
psychoanalysis is literary manager. Her 
latest work is entitled io, taken from the 
ecstatic cry of the Bacchae by Euri- 
pides,- linked io the contemporary 
themes of the British play A Mouthful of 
Birds by Caryl Churchill and David Lan. 

The preconscious actions of mankind 
are shown through the characters and 
scenes. Communication between people 
is the same now ns it was thousands of 
years ago. We do not learn anything new 
but rather refine our experiences. 

Despite all the theoretical ballast the 
two women in Bremen try to treat their 
theme with spontaneity and wit. 

The Concord iatheater has been 
redecorated to look like an Under- 
ground tunnel or a king-sized sewage 
system, "underground” being equated 
with the subconscious. 

The setting is divided into four per- 
forming areas at the end of the shaft. 
There the company dances. Symbols are 
used to show the universal laws of 
everyday episodes. 

Women are oppressed and sexually 
abused. The action is determined by 
barely tnngible anxiety. 

The protagonists of io are salesgirls, 
housewives, secretaries or women pri- 
ests. Their real experiences are put to 
(he side by dreams and fantasies. 

A priest goes in for 
exhibitionism, a 
meat wholesaler 
falls in love with a 
pig. a housewife 
kills her husband in 
(he mind’s ; eye 1 . ' 

There ‘is much to-’ 
think about in 'this 
piece Which is so 
very human in so 
many ways. It is ■ 
produced in a' witty 
manner , but some-;' 
tirnes the humour 
gets lost in the the- - 
oretical. The spo-' 
ken word and pan- 
tomime push danc- 1 
ing into a subsidi- 
ary role. William 
Forsythe proceeds 
in quite a different 
manner - in ■ 1 his Jf/' J- 

Impressing the Ctar 

in Frankfurt. .'He' The three witches 
frees himself from Johann Kresnlk's b 


intellectual ballast. He does not con- 
struct a storyline but just lets his dan- 
cers dance. 

The scenes are full of the joy of move- 
ment and rhythm. One can call it a ballet 
with a clear conscience. 

It is made up of four parts. In the first 
the choreography is structural: Charac- 
ters from various periods of history 
mingle with one another. Two school- 
girls sit unconcerned on a magnificent 
throne, symbol of domination, and 
watch TV. 

They communicate with their sur- 
roundings via telephone or radio. The 
same mindlessness flashes over all 
channels. 

Dancing styles mix with one another, 
relaxed and unconventionally. Along- 
side neo-classical ballet there is break- 
dance and abstract movement. 

The second episode is one of the most 
impressive creations ever to come from 

fry manager. Her T K -nik has Maged his b all e. 

i io, taken front the . . . , . . , , . . , . , tl based on Shakespeare's Macbeth at 

Bacehae by Euri- sw f lrl “ f da f ,n 8 ‘""ched techn.eal ” He “eltem Man ^Theatre 
.jap pnnwmrtnrrtrv refinements, proving that the company " . ® 1 ine«ure. 

nlav 4 aSiX/T/- is one of the best. T,1C settin 8 s 1,ave a maenhre beauty, 

hi I and Dav d Lai There is a short interlude in the form is "."'"'"v "f dmvless f'fy 

aetions of nt^nd ° f * m^d do- 

the characters and ■ <™nndo U sly nntus.ng “ ,h™ l^r W Z 

t°was C thousands^ The whole company is dressed up Tf-Mage area is filled with bath-tubs, 

learn anvilline new llke schoolgirls from a boarding school. P? ad . peop e ' covered W|,h sheets, are 
experiences. ” They b«ib up and d»wn mi the stage with ■' m ® m ,hcm - 

nrp deni hnlln«f rhr *pcjiiuuu:i»>* and in liiai-JuAj, dancing. A 1111,11 1,1 a Vest and a 

, trv tr. trrot thrir The dancers and audienoe together get a woman in a red dress drag on a corpse 

.n tr> to treat tneir kick OJ|1 o| - bullet. and throw it into an empty hath-tub. A 

The music Thomas Willbandt ar- ? our opens in the background with an 

nn^u T” rQ nged for the Bremen performance was infernal din. 

k uxe an muer- merely incidental. It was quite different A c °l°ured priest enters, bringing a 

King-sized sewage jn p orS y t h e ' s ba | [e| which is per f orme( j bucket to the stage apron. He empties 

id being equated J0 Beethoven’s 1 4th String Quartet, put j, s contents, blood and viscera — it’s 

3 on a sound computer by Tom Willem, disgusting, revolting. Without any sign 

ided into four per- The dancing and music intertwine with feeling the man turns round and 

: end of the shaft. one another to create a unity. leaves. 

lances. Symbols are Bo|h dance g roups s h 0 wed that they Kresnik’s choreographic piece for the 

universal laws ol can delight their audiences with the fan- theatre is a terrible vision, crude fanta- 
tasy of movement and an element of s y- ^ does not tell a story, it is not psy- 
sssed and sexually liveliness. That is how new audiences chological, it is not moralistic, 

is determined by will be attracted to ballet because with- It highlights the fact that the world is 

ty- out strong action symbolic language and like this, people are like this, you are 

of io are salesgirls, settings have no emolional punch. 1 like this. 

ies or women pri- Roland Longer The means Kresnik uses to achieve 

:riences are put to (Deutsches Aiigemclites Sonniagsbiait, his ends are highly effective. There are a 

id fantasies. Hamburg. 17 January issgj series of fast-flowing scenes, inimupt- 

‘ ■ • • ed by blackouts or 

a blood-red curtain 
falling. Various mo- 
tifs return, over- 
powering but al- 
ways closely calcu- 
1 Jilted so that their 
Tr] effects increase. 

: Regularly the priest 
pursues his grue- 
some office, chang- 
ing the corpses in 
the tubs and inces- 
santly one or the 
other - 1 of them 
seems to cry to 
Lady Macbeth, 
“Give me the dag- 
ger” Is this all of 
Shakespeare?' It is 
astonishing how 
much Shakespeare 

i. .. remainis by this 

(?»-. iff' s : ^ /’''?.'?•■ method.' Obviously 

U '• '• .': v • '■?*!;&< s. Kresnik has to edit, 

The three witches (left), end Macbeth eeated on an upturned bathtub in. alter the; accent, 
Johann Kresnlk’s Heidelberg ballet ■ (Photo: Gert Wclgeit) exaggerate. But he 
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A scene from the Frankfurt production of William Forsythe's ballet 'Impress- 
ing the Czar' (Photo: Gcri XVcigclu 

Bewitched, bothered and repulsive 
— Macbeth in Heidelberg 
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keeps to the essence of the laws of 
choreography and emphasises the 
essence of the play: the demonic nature 
of power and blood feuds, ihe destruc- 
tive nature of evil. 

The three witches foment this process 
time and time again. They prophesy that 
Macbeth will sit on Duncan s throne 
and that Banquo’s descendants will 
threaten his power. 

They arc also fighters for l.iulx 
Macbeth who spurs on her husband in 
criminal aers so as to be sure of domina- 
tion. 

They arc dressed like stewardesses. 
They lead him deeper into his own 
undoing. 

But Kresnik does not only handle his 
material boldly. In his choreography he 
makes distinctions between Macbeth 
and Banquo who share the same fate. 

He has them come on stage almost 
naked, a symbol of ruthless discovery, 
and shows their inescapable entangle- 
ment. 

The partnership of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, that has in it the seeds of 
its own destruction, has an alarming 
effect. This ends in the high point of 
Lady Macbeth's madness. 

Heir sudden change is oppressive, the 
woman who planned the devilish mur- 
der is a woman robbed of her inner 
sense of security which she wants to 
wash clean with blood. 

Joachim Siska gives an impressive 
interpretation as Macbeth. Susana Iba- 
nez convinces as Lady Macbeth as does 
Maverick Quek as Banquo. 

The banqueting scene is particularly 
impressive with the banqueting table 
covered in black. Banquo’s ghost can 
only be seen by Macbeth. The guests 
steal, coronets from one another 
because no one, wants to $>e without one. 

Kresnik shows that , no-one can 
escape the consequences; of the misuse 
of institutionalised powqr, 

Psychological and physical violence 
is .dqnq to children at plqy among larger- 
than-life furniture by, thugs dressed in 
white coats, easily identified as medical 
personnel. 

i Macbeth’s end is staged in a different, 
bur equally splendid way. Nakedi except 
fqr gjant boots, he trudges off Under 
Compulsion, to his death, .while showers 
of pointed , wooden stakes descend on 
• Continued on page lg 
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A n international conference on the 
future of the universities held at the 
Berlin Aspen Institute began with an 
attack on European universities by a 
former dcun of Harvard. 

He quoted the opinion of Asians who 
hud studied at US universities, resulting 
in a league table of world universities 
published in the Asian edition of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Here's how they rated: 1. Harvard; 2. 
Oxbridge; 3. Stanford; 4. Berkeley; S. 
MIT; 6. Yale; 7. Tokyo; 8. Sorboone; 9. 
Cornell; 10. Michigan; 1 !. Princeton. 

If this list were extended to make up a 
Top 20 or Top 30, Columbia, Chicago 
and other American universities would 
be added. 

Tokyo, Oxford, Cambridge and the 
Sorbonne were only included in the Top 
.10, he said, as a courtesy by the pro- 
verbially polite Aslans. 

Oxford and Cambridge, he added, pres- 
umably owed their standing to their histor- 
ic rank, which relic ved them of the need to 
face international competition for the best 
.students and academic staff. They were 
sleepy and behind the limes instead. 

The 1 lurvnrd man, while on the war- 
path, also opposed any kind of univer- 
sity dcmocratisntion. 

Universities, he said, served the pur- 
pose of teaching and research and could 
only function on the hierarchical basis 
of teacher and student, or master and 
apprentice. 

The merest concern for interests at 
university was harmful; conflicts of 
interest must be kept to a minimum. 

Self-governing administrations in which 
the dean wus appointed by heads of facul- 
ties or the president was elected tended to 
vote weak personalities into office. 

American universities, both public 
and private, preferred strong leader- 
ship. That was why deans and presi- 
dents of US universities were appoint- 
ed, not elected. 

He recalled the spectre of equal vot- 
ing rights for professors, junior lectur- 
ers and students, which he felt had been 
to blame for the appalling decline in 
standards at a number of Europenn uni- 
versities. 

Rectors and vice-chancellors of uni- 
versities in Southern Europe — Spain, 
Greece and Italy — Firmly refuted these 
allegations. 

The principles the American speaker 
had outlined were not accepted in 
Europe, where students were regarded 
as citizens and recipients of services 
provided. 

That was why they were entitled to 
share, with academic staff, in university 
self-government. Neither dons nor poli- 
ticians favoured a departure from parti- 
cipatory democracy at university. 

In a society based on communication 
there was a reciprocal cultural relationship 
between students as learners and academ- 
ic staff as teachers. This interaction pro- 
moted academic thought processes. 

Continued from page 11 

him. Assistants from the underworld 
make n hed for him in a tub. This brings 
to mind the picture of the dead Marat 
by Jacques Louis David. 

Gottfried Hclnwein produced simple, 
suggestive sets for Kresnik. 

Kurt Schwertsik's music is a composi- 
t ion for four hands on the piano, accom- 
panied by electronic sound. It hardly 
does justice to the major drama on 
stage. 

Kresnik's work is indeed a piece to be 
seen. He exaggerates but shows what is 
concealed. It is be w itched, bothered and 
repulsive at one and the same time. 

Helmut Scheier 

(NUinburgc* N a eh rich ten, 13 February 1988) 


EDUCATION 


European universities rapped 
at Berlin conference 


Besides, university education ought 
not to be limited to the mere pursuit of 
knowledge. Education in values such as 
tolerance and solidarity, freedom and 
justice was equally important. 

Representatives of German universi- 
ties held mixed views on the American 
challenge at the Berlin conference. Sup- 
porters of conservative university poli- 
cies agreed with the criticism voiced by j 
the former dean of Harvard; ' 

Others noted that dons had for years 
commanded an absolute majority on i 
decision-making bodies at all universi- j 
ties and that on certain issues voting 1 
rights were based on qualifications, I 

Besides, the days of political commit- i 
ment at universities were, a few individ- 
ual instances excepted, past history. i 

Issues currently awaiting decision : 

included the promotion of competition i 

between German universities, a drastic 
reduction in times required to complete i 
university courses and the development i 
of new sectors in view of limited finan- < 
cia! resources. 

Decisions on these issues were defi- 
nitely not postponed because students, 
junior lecturers and non-academic staff 
were represented on bodies in which 
dons predominated. 

Delay was due to professors keen to 
see their own special subjects granted 
examination status and thereby contri- 
buting toward the absurd situation that 
German students did not graduate until 
their late 20s. 

It was professors who were most 
strongly opposed to structural propo- 
sals for reorganisation of universities, 
faculties and departments and would 
soonest retain the status quo. 

S choolchildren’s views on what (and 
how) they are taught at school are 
outspoken, Luneburg educationalists 
told a Munich conference held by the 
Bavarian Teachers’ Union. • 

Kurt Czerwenka and Hans J. Schmidt 
briefed the conference on their findings 
in an international survey on how 
schoolchildren see school. 

"School," a 15-ycar-old secondary 
schoolgirl is quoted as saying, M is a con- 
crete block where you learn mostly use- 
less nonsense." She goes on to be even 
more forthright. 

An 18-year-old male student at a 
Gymnasium (grammar school or col- 
lege) is no less scathing about the curri- 
culum. "What is taught is frequently gar- 
bage you will never need In later life." 

German schoolchildren in all age 
groups were found to be much more cri- 
tical than their counterparts in Britain, 
Sweden or the United States, and the 
older they are, the more dissatisfied 
they grow with school. 

Primary schoolchildren most enjoy 
going to school, with 44.5 per cent In 
favour and only seven per cent rejecting 
school out of hand. 

Only 22.5 per cent of secondary 
schoolchildren rate their situation at 
school satisfactory, while 13.3 per cent . 
feel it gives them no pleasure whatever. 

On the next rung of the ladder, the 
Realsc/iule, a qualitative change occurs, 
with only 12.7 per .cent of pupils enjoy- 
ing what they are taught and 22.2 per 
cent voicing disapproval. 

Students at Gymnasium are not wildly 
enthusiastic either, with only 18.8 per 


It was they in the main who were most 
bitterly opposed to an academic hier- 
archy based on an assessment of facul- 
ties and departments in terms of 
achievement. 

The Standing Conference of German 
University Vice-Chancellors, the Scien- 
tific Research Council and educational 
policymakers have for years favoured 
greater competition between German 
universities. 

Performance ratings would enable 
students to find out which faculties had 
particularly good staff. Scarce funds 
would be best allocated to faculties with 
the best track record in academic 
research. 

But all such proposals have yet to be 
more than fine words. Most universities 
staunchly refuse to publish the key data 
needed for purposes of comparison. 

Neither Ministries nor the Standing 
Conference nor the Council have access 
to a representative stock of data suffi- 
cient to enable academic achievements 
to be seriously compared. 

The situation is much the same where 
essentials of academic teaching are con- 
cerned. Neither the United States nor 
Europe has a convincing answer to the 
question of what general education 
should include. 

Views also differ on whether universi- 
ty education should generalise or con- 
centrate on career skills. 

Ought, In Germany for instance, 80 
per cent of students to take partially 
regimented four-year degree courses, 
leaving only 20 per cent, the best stu- 
dents, to do research with a view to 
assuming leading positions in research 
and society? 


Schoolchildren 
say they’re 
marked for life 

cent enjoying school and 17.1 per cent 
feeling distinctly dissatisfied. 

Czerwenka and. Schmidt, teachers at 
the Luneburg Institute of Education, 
arrive at their findings from evaluation 
of essays written anonymously by 1,210 
schoolchildren in Bavaria and Lower 
Saxony. 

Pupils’ views in both states generally 
coincided, Schmidt said. The difference 
in the educational system between the 
two was that Lower Saxony had a two- 
year screening stage after primary 
school during which pupils had .an 
opportunity to think over tfyeir further 
schooling. 

Yet in Lower Saxony 18.6 per cent of 
schoolchildren disapproved of their 
schooling, as opposed to 12.3 per cent 
In Bavaria. 

Schmidt said this difference was not, 
In his view, sufficiently significant to 
justify political inferences. 

Albin Dannhauer of the Bavarian 
Teachers' Union was a strong believer 
in postponing for as Jong as possible the 
streaming of pupils and their allocation 
to one kind of senior school or the 
other. 

He was also in favour . of offering* a 
wider range of optional subjects... 


Or is a four-year degree course to be 
seen as merely part of a lifelong process 
of learning, meaning professional peo- 
ple will be enabled to return to univer- 
sities for postgraduate courses? 

Ideas of this kind have been debated 
for years without conclusions having 
been reached. Postgraduate courses for 
professional people are in great demand 
at American universities, being 
regarded ns a stepping-stone to career 
progress. 

In Germany they are, in contrast, 
seen more as an exotic idea that does 
little or nothing to promote a career. 

In Germany young people study long- 
er than .in the United States, where the 
overwhelming majority of students are 
employed in a career by their mid-20s. 

How are professors to be convinced 
that shorter studies are needed despite 
the explosion in academic and scientific 
knowledge and the trend toward spe- 
cialisation? 

How are students to be convinced of 
the need to study for as short a period as 
possible when potential employers 
expect them not only to be masters of 
their subject but also fluent in at least 
two foreign languages, conversant with * 
computers and qualified professional- 
ly? 

You can’t amass all these qualifica- 
tions by the age of 26, especially if mil- 
itary service, which is shortly to be 
extended to two years, is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Berlin Aspen Institute confer- 
ence was attended by high-ranking uni- 
versity officials from Germany and 
abroad, including Professor Seidel of 
the Standing Conference of German 
University Vice-Chancellors and Gen- 
eral Secretary Krcycnberg of the Scien- 
tific Research Council. 

Yet it too could do no more than 
reformulate the problems rather than 
solve them. 

UweSchlicht 

(DcrTjigcsspicycl. Berlin, 5 February 1988) 

That, he said, would help to ease the 
pressure of grading and selection and 
reduce dissatisfaction with and fear of 
schooling. 

If they were not dispelled during the 
two-year screening stage, then parents 
must be considered largely to blame. 

They Insisted on sending their children 
to Gymnasium heedless of teachers' 
ndvlce, feeling their children would then 
stnnd a belter chance of getting a good job. 

Pressure to perform and the treadmill 
of academic achievement . were corre- 
spondlngly burdensome. "German 
schoolchildren see school largely as au 
institution where they are constantly 
graded — and marked for life." 

Grades and reports weigh heavily on 
them even though some may realise that 
marks are Indispensable. 

Only 9,1 per cent of pupils at Real- 
tiohuib and 6,4 per cent at Gymnasium 
approve; of their teachers, Primary 
school teachers enjoy the approval of 
• about one pupil in four. 

All told, 42.6 per .cent of German 
schoolchildren disapprove of ithelr 
teachers, as against .13,3 per cent who 
give them good marks. . 

: The Liineburg survey found German 
schoolchildren’s views on teachers to 
weigh much' more heavily in their over- 
all assessment of school; than In .other 
countries. 

But no other country probed had* 
such an intimate connection betwepiy 
career expectations and pressure ita 4$ 
well at school. , 

(HanJiover^ghe'Allgflmelff^' 

: • i •; .10 Februwy.t9.8R) 
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Migraine: it’s all in the mind, claims 
Bonn University neurologist 


N ew r scientific evidence suggests that 
migraine is caused by a slowly 
spreading retardation of circulation in 
the brain. 

Migraine, once looked upon as an im- 
aginary complaint of upper class daugh- 
ters, is now accepted as an agonising 
neurological syndrome. 

The main symptoms are throbbing 
pains on one side of the face and a feel- 
ing of nausea. Science has at last made 
some progress with this mysterious and 
debilitating complaint.— 

Felix Jerusalem writes in the maga- 
zine Aktuelle Neurologic that scientists 
see the brain itself as the source of 
headaches — and not the blood vessels 
in the head. 

In the past circumstantial evidence 
has pointed to the blood vessels as the 
sole source of the problem. ’ 

Medical science thought painless 
contracting of veins inside the skull 
caused the characteristic symptoms of 
changes of the voice and disturbance of 
vision known as scotoma. 

According to this theory, arteries on 
the skull’s surface later swell and set off 
the pain which the brain itself does not 
feel. Blood vessels only cause pain in an 
expanded state. 

Serotonin, an important brain mes- 
senger hormone, was thought to be a 
cause. The hormone is released at the 
onset of attacks by certain blood parti- 
cles which promote clotting, causing 
contraction ol blood vessels inside the 
head. 

This reduces nutrients and overex- 
cites nerve cells and causes the symp- 
toms of an attack. 

Under the influence of serotonin, 
pain-causing hormones seep from the 
blood stream through the blood vessel 
walls into arterial areas with many pain 
sensors. 

Finally, as a consequence of a com- 
plete enzymatic clearance of the sero- 
tonin glut, Brteries on the skull’s surface 
expand and cause pain. 


Continued from page 10 

life. From 1934 Hugo Erfurth lived and 
worked in Cologne, but during the Sec- 
ond World War he moved to Gaienhof 
on Lake Constance, where died in 
1948. 

There is hardly a photographer of the 
20th century who has given so much of 
his time to the history of portrait pho- 
tography. 

Erfurtb witnessed the decline of por- 
trait j)hetflg«Bhyh4fl4l^ ^ 

He himself had produced pictures’ of 
people standing in postures with no re- 
lationship tolheir surroundings. . 

But. he broke away to .develop a di- 
rect, precise and urgent style 

His portraits of artists Otto Dix, Max 
Beckmann and; Lovis - .Corinth are 
among the most important art works in 
portrait photography* <. 

The exhibition includes an extensive 
range of historical cameras and projec- 
tion equipment. There is also a special- 
ist library available to the public. 

It includes in all over 12,000- photo- 
graphs, about 20,000 cameras and 
items of photographic equipment and 
3,000 books, as well as many cartoons 
dealing with the history of photography. 

' (Frankfurter Rundschau, 15 February 1988) 



Jerusalem, who works in the neuro- 
logical department at Bonn University 
Hospital, says a lot of new evidence 
contradicts this theory. 

Scientists have confirmed the in- 
crease and decrease in the level of sero- 
tonin. But the serotonin in the head’s 
veins seem to ha ve no i nfluence on the 
bloodstream Fnlhe braiiT ■ 

Even certain types of cancer which go 
together with serotonin deposits do not 
cause migraine. 

Jerusalem believes an observation 
made in the 1940s is more enlightening 
on migraine. Some scientists noticed 
that the interference with vision spread 
at a definite rate across the field of vi- 
sion. 

They thought this was attributable to 
nerve-storms, which spread through the 
cortex's visual area at a rate of three 
millimetres per minute, leaving electri- 
cally run-down cells behind. 

A few years later, a physiologist 
pointed out the course of events in an 
animal experiment. He called it a 
spreading depression. 

Diverse stimulating drugs and poi- 

D *HM'»rs think there is a cimncciiuu 
between apnoea, a temporary ces- 
sation of breathing associated with 
snoring, and cot death among babies. 

Although science has long estab- 
lished the link between snoring and 
apnoea, German medicine in general 
has not yet given it any serious atten- 
tion. 

Professor Wolfgang Pirsig is an ex- 
ception. For some years he and scien- 
tists in many disciplines have been stu- 
dying the effects of ordinary and patho- 
logical snoring. 

The 51 -year-old professor, chief sur- 
geon at the ear, nose and throat depart- 
ment of Ulm University Hospital, has 
published the first book in German on 
this sleep upset. It summarises the find- 
ings of worldwide research. 

Professor Pirsig is a rhinologist, or 
nose specialist. He worked on the book 
to find out which treatment was best for 
different types of snorer. The book is 
for the layman as well as the specialist. 
He believes it is important for every- 
, .one to know whether their snoring, is a 

ajb 

ment. . . •' 

. He believes the medical evidence 
should persuade doctors to see snoring 
as a possible cause of cot death and a 
variety of illnesses. Doctors would be 
able to diagnose better if they could find 
out more about their patients’ sleeping 
habits. ' 

Snoring can be a loud phenomenon. 
It is stressful for the listener and often 
leads to divorce, Ulm University Hosplr 
tal has recorded snoring ot 90 decibels, 
as loud as a pneumatic drill or jackham- 
mer. • ; • 

. As Goethe wrote: “Nature has strewn 
her most beautiful gifts with some irrit- 
ants. Thus,' one of the most unsociable 
bad habits of man; just when he* is in 
most profound contact With, himself, is 


sons set off epileptic-like discharges in 
nerve cells. They spread at three mil- 
limetres per minute interrupted by elec- 
trical radio silences. 

Jerusalem says it easy to see the visu- 
al flickering and loss of vision in the 
front court of migraine attacks as a re- 
flection of a spreading depression. 

Preventive drugs from the group of 
calcium antagonists, which proved ef- 
fective against migraine, also regulated 
the emergence of spreading depressions 
in animal experiments. 

Scandinavian neurologists have ap- 
parently found the link between brain 
related neurogenics and the blood ves- 
sel related aspect of migraine. They 
measured with the most modern photo- 
graphy and X-rny equipment the circu- 
lation of brains of classical migraine suf- 
ferers during attacks. 

Findings showed a 30-per-cent drop 
in circulation. The drop moves along at 
a rate of two millimetres per minute 
spreading from the back to the front of 
the cortex. 

This oligamy, which lasts from four to 
six hours, spreads independently of the 
position of individual blood vessels ot 
veins and corresponds to known facts 
about spreading depressions gathered 
from animal experiments. 

Jerusalem thinks all this means mi- 


Snoring can be 
a killer, Ulm 
specialist says 

his tendency to keep other people 
awake by snoring loudly." 

Bologna University found that 90 per 
cent of older people snore. Young peo- 
ple do not snore much at all. Among 30- 
year-olds, only 10 per cent of men and 5 
per cent of women snore. 

Professor Pirsig said infants normally 
snored only if they had a cold. If an in- 
fant snores, parents should see a doctor. 
The infant might need an operation to 
avoid possible complications. 

The complications can end up as a 
cot death. Three babies in every thou- 
sand die in this waiy. Doctors are still 
looking for an explanation. 

They have come across evidence that 
some babies suffocate as a result of ob- 
• s true rive -apnoea, .This happens' when 
Tfhe-^og^su^flaps-Jflr.th&^iropliuyi^ 
collapse and air cannot get through. 

The disposition might be hereditary. 
Infants only learn to breathe through 
the mouth at 10 months. Therefore par- 
ents who are pathological ; snorers 
should tell their doctors so they can 
take preventive measures against any 
inherited disposition during the critioal 
early months. • • . ; - 

Apnoea is. dangerous for adults as 
well. Pathological sufferers can stop 
breathing. for two minutes 100 times a 
night. Respiratory arrest of a few sec- 
onds and no more. than 30 times a night 
-is harmless.-' ; • 

Marburg University found that : 10 
pel 1 cent of adults, particularly, theover- 
50s, suffer from apnoea. Statistics. show 
a strong connection between pathologi- 


graine starts with a slow drop in the 
brain's blood pressure. 

The most likely cause are nerve cells 
which electrically discharge as de- 
scribed above. The abnormalities of the 
blood vessels and also the pain are only 
secondary effects. 

There are many different influences 
which could be a catalyst. The head- 
aches might be congenital or caused by 
the weather, stress, food allergies, the 
cold, menstruation, altitude, lack of or 
too much sleep, caffeine withdrawal and 
even bright lights. 

The pain itself most likely comes 
from the trigeminus nerve, b cranial 
nerve which receives pain from the yis- 
erocranium and redirects it. It is con- 
nected to arteries of the brain. 

Serotonin is not the only messenger 
drug which plays a role in migraine at- 
tacks. Take the drug dopamin for in- 
stance. It regulates the distribution of 
energy, the execution of movement and 
circulation. 

Researchers have proven with the ef- 
fective anti-migraine drug Lisurid, a 
drug similar to dopamin, that dopamin 
loses its effectiveness during migraines. 

Apart from Lisurid, beta blockers 
have proved successful in blocking the 
effects of the messenger noradrcnalin 
during attacks. 

Ergotamines are not prescribed regu- 
larly any more because of side-effects. 

Doctors prefer simple pain-killers 
like paracetamol, which can be used 
with drugs for nausea and stomach 
cramps. Many patients benefit from 
placebos. This might mean they would 
benefit from psychotherapy. 

Rolf Pegcn 

(Suddoui^chc ZL-itunj;. Munich. ] February I'HiK) 


cal snoring mid obesity, high blood 
pressure and cardiac and circulatory 
diseases. 

Alcohol is a major cause of heavy 
snoring. Drink transforms a quiet sleep- 
er into a potential apnoeic. One of the 
best remedies is not to drink for two 
hours before going to bed. 

Many sufferers should also diet, give 
up smoking and cut back on steeping 
pills and tranquillisers. 

Science has yet to find on effective 
pill for all aspects of the complaint. An- 
ti-depressants which can help in patho- 
logical cases should only be used under 
strict medical supervision. 

There are about 400 patents on the 
market that are claimed to cure snoring. 

But many of the highly praised anti-snbr- 
ing devices have yet to be scientifically 
evaluated. Pirsig says devices for binding 
the chin are definitely dangerous. 

The ancient tracheotomy method is not •: 
the only way to help apnoea sufferers. The 
Sleep-easy mask is new on the market. It 
uses air pressure to get rid of all snoring 
complaints. There are 9,000 patients with 
this intricate -device in the world. Tt has 
Jbeen succes sful but costs DM 4,000. _ 

Wives or husbands who are disturbed 
b y the normal snoring of their partner 
should probably seek treatment or use 
ear plugs. If they are no use, they : can 
use autogenic training. : American re- 
search shows that the wife caii change 
her aversion into a benign neutrality, ■ 

But how is one to find out whether 
snoring is harmless of dangerous? Paul 
Layie compiled a simple questionnaire 
in' 1984, which makes it easy for a doc- 
tor to differentiate harmless snorers 
from the apnoea patients. ■ . . 

Anyone who snores and suffers from 
inexplicable chronic ^tiredness, head- 
aches and falls asleep during: the day 
should go the doctor. . 

= ■> 1 ■' . *■ ••• • Annegert Bock 

'■'4* (Smttgariar.Zeltlnig, L2 February ! 988) 
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ALIENS 


Asylum in Germany 





European call for asylum 
rights coordination 


j: StiddeutsdkZeii^rrigt 

5 • ■/ : ...*■!’■ 

N o-one will disagree with the com- 
ment made by Amir Shadani, 
Pakistani ambassador in Bonn, at the 
7th interunliunal conference on refu- 
gees and asylum-seekers, organised. by 
the CSU-linked Hanns Seidel Founda- 
tion in Florence. 

“The possible withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from neighbouring Afghanistan 
will nor solve the problem of the four 
million Afghan refugees in Pakistan at a 
stroke," he said. “They will still be in 
Pakistan." 

The conference did not discuss spe- 
cific solutions to the refugee problems 
that beset specific regions of the world. 

The participants from the Federal 
Republic and other European countries 
were much more interested in how it 
would be possible to standardise the 
right of asylum in Europe. 

Kny Hailhronncr, an international 
Jaw expert from Constance, in a tour 
d'horizon of the legal position among 
European states, concluded by saying 
that all European states based the right 
to asylum on the Geneva Convention. 

Bui they emphasised their right to 
apply controls on immigrants into their 
territory. 

Only in the Federal Republic does 
Basic Law give people seeking asylum 
certain legal rights. Applications have 
to be accepted and they have to be con- 
sidered "independently" by the appro- 
priate administrative cotirt. 

Hailbronner said that the right to asy- 
lum laid down in Basic Law was in 
effect a right to apply for asylum. He 
said that it would be impossible to coor- 
dinate the European approach along the 
lines of the German system. 

Otto Kimminich. his colleague from 
Regensburg, warned against altering 
Basic Law rashly and so surrendering 
aspects of constitutional guarantees. 

The conference was generally agreed 
that the European states should stan- 
dardise their criteria for applications 
for asylum and procedures. 

Gottfried Ziircher from the Swiss del- 
egation said that over the post few years 
there had been an alignment of 
approach in Europe, although this was 
uncoordinated. 

He said that at the beginning of the 
1 980s the ratio of acceptance of appli- 
cations hovered between ten and 94 per 
cent among the individual European 
states. The figures hud now drawn clos- 
er together nl between ten and 15 per 
cent. 

It was true to say that the Efta coun- 
tries had not been involved in the opin- 
ion-forming processes nr the harmoni- 
sation of regulations in the EC states. 
The problem of asylum-seekers had 
been accentuated with the moves to- 
wards a Single Internal Market by 1992. 

The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Alexander Cusclta, 
demo ns I rated how the action taken by 
one country could have an affect on its 
neighbour. 

He pointed out that in 1986 Denmark 
had applications from 9,3UQ people 
seeking asylum. When in the following 
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year stricter regulations were intro- 
duced this figure dropped to 3,000. 

But parallel to this the number of 
applications for asylum made in Nor- 
way jumped from 2,700 in 1986 to 
9,000 in the following year. The prob- 
lem moved from one state to the next. 

Casella linked this diagnosis with a 
criticism. He said that the authorities 
had not understood enough about the 
supposed flow of refugees. Closing the 
door did not deal with (he problem of 
the unexpected number of refugees. 

State Secretary Virginie Korte van 
Hemel of the Dutch Justice Ministry 
endorsed this. Officialdom might be 
bowled over by the influx of refugees 
but that did not mean European coun- 
tries could not absorb any further 
intake. 

Simplifying administrative proce- 
dures might help, but refugee rights 
should not be limited. 

Norbert von Niedling. head of the 
refugee reception centre at Zirndorf, 
near Nuremberg, and the president of 
the Bavarian administrative court in 
Ansbach, Lot bar Schmitt, said that the 
Federal Republic had tackled the prob- 
lems successfully. 

Norbert von Niedling said that, 
through the recruitment of additional 
personnel in his department, the time 
needed to handle applications had been 
considerably reduced. There were only 
delays involving cases from Poland, 
Turkey and Iran. 

Excluding these three nationalities 
the time needed to process an applica- 
tion for asylum had been reduced to 
between three and six months. 

Norbert von Niedling said that the 
1987 proportion of applications grant- 

B arbara John has been responsible to 
the Berlin Senate for matters con- 
cerning aliens for the past six years. 

Frau John, 50, said: “No matter what 
you do, someone will complain." She 
says this as a statement of fact and not 
as an expression of resignation. 

Her CDU colleagues and her political 
opponents says that she brings to her 
job a sense of involvement, toughness, 
and caution when needed. 

She has one of the hardest jobs going 
in Berlin, but she sees her work differ- 
ently. She said it is “the most unusual 
because it is totally new and without 
examples and appropriate experience." 

Approximately 250,000 non-Ger- 
mans live in West Berlin. Half of them 
arc Turks. Most problems concern 
them. Jn. .districts such as .Kreuzberg 
they are now in the majority. 

Many of them have lived in West Ber- 
lin longer than the “newcomers," people 
who follow the “alternative” way of life, 
politically loft-wing and ecologically 
aware. 

Barbara John has to deal with such 
matters as barring young Turks from a 
disco or the burial of Moslems, which is 
very much a problem of the moment. 

She makes a practice of going out and 
about to find out what is happening on 
the spot. 

In her spare time she has learned Tur- 
kish and she visits Turkish families In 
their homes. 

"In important matters I use an inter- 
preter, of course," she said, although it 
is well-known that she speaks Turkish 
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ed dropped to nine per cent — in 1985 
it was 30 per cent and in 1986 it was 16 
per cent — . due to stricter regulations 
(applications for asylum are not granted 
to applicants with previous residential 
status in a third country). 

The ratio of acceptances had also 
dropped because of the latest court 
rulings, such as that the civil war in Sri 
Lanka was no longer felt to constitute 
political persecution of Sri Lankan 
Tamils. 

Lothar Schmitt said that the situation 
as regards appeals was healthy in com- 
parison with the previous year. There 
was on average a lapse of six months 
before an appeal was heard and three 
months before a case was heard by the 
second and final appeal court, i . 

He was worried, however, by the 
number of people seeking asylum who 
disappeared when their appeals were 
rejected. He estimated that this hap- 
pened in about 20 per cent of cases. 

The question of emigres, especially 
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Barbara John - 

. (Photo: Lothar Kucharz) 
quite well. She was born In Kreuzberg, 
studied in Berlin and London, worked 
as a teacher in Hamburg and as an assis- 
tant at the Free University. 

• She has hod a lot of experience in 
communal problems concerning for- 
eigners, gained from a numberof GDU 
appointments she has held in Berlin. 

This was the decisive faator - that 


ethnic Germans, from the East Bloc 
made the whole question of refugees in 
the Federal Republic unusual. Oyer the 
past few years between 40,000 and * 
60,000 of them had been added to the 
refugee figures. These people also need 
a social benefits system. 

The situation had completely 
changed since the post-war period. 
Many of these East Bloc emigres spoke 
little or no German and. their education- 
al standards were not up to levels com- 
mon in the Federal Republic. 

Many are not prepared to leave the 
family group, understandably, so that 
they lack the social mobility needed to 
be integrated into work quickly. 

..With these people in mind Heinrich 
Lummor, CDU Bundestag member for. 
Berlin, was against the right of alien res- 
idents to vote in local government elec- 
tions (failing which they had little incen- 
tive to integrate). 

Lumnter look the view that the indi- 

Contlnued on page 15 

prompted the then Mayor of Berlin, 
Richard von Weizsacker, to appoint her 
to the newly-created job. 

Her position of responsiblity to the 
Senate for aliens' affairs leaves her little 
lime for herself, although she says her 
hobbies are Beethoven’s music, reading 
and visiting the zoo. 

She is unmarried but has written a 
Gcrmnn-lnngunge book for the children 
of foreigners. • 1 

One of her most pressing demands is 
for “swifter progress toward legal equal- 
ity for young foreigners, who feel n tort 
like Germans than Turks." 

To the burning question whether for- 
eigners should be admitted into the 
police' force, she replies that she ism 
—favour, "with .the proviso- Thai they ^ 

prepared to apply for German citizen- 
ship at ihe beginning of their trai ning." 1 

She is of the view that young Ber- 
liners of foreign extraction would he • 
interested in this. She said: “In: their 
native countries in . many cases the ■ 
police have a high level of respect.!' : : 

• The association i of women citizen* 
voted her Woman of the Year. She has 
also been awarded the Moses Mendel*", 
sohn Prize for her. work in promoting 
tolerance. 1 

A Turkish newspaper named hei" 

Guardian AngeJ of the Turks, rather *► 
cliche but respectful. Among her ptflf 
political friends she ; is affectionately 
known as “Turkish Barbara." - i : 

. • Dieter DoS* -' 

• '(DleWeltj Bonn, 28 January 1 988) . ' 
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T he computer printout for the day’s 
programme showing in detail how 
interpreters, male and' female, are 
deployed at meetings, committees, con- 
ferences or Council of Ministers ses- 
sions in Brussels ot elsewhere is more 
than five metres long. 

Noel Muyelle from Belgium said that 
only with the aid of a computer could 
day-to-day operations in the “European 
Babylon" be controlled. 

He is right-hand man and adviser to 
director-general Ren£e van Hoof- 
Haferkamp, who comes from Cologne 
and is the only woman to have reached 
the highest rank in the EC Commission 
in Brussels, A 1. 

She heads the EC's Joint Interpreter 
and Translator Service, used by the 
Commission, the Council of Ministers, 
the Economic and Social Committee 
and the European Investment Bank. 

The European Parliament and the 
European Court of Justice, both located 
in Luxembourg, have their own inter- 
preter and translator service. 

The interpreter and translator 
department in the EC Commission is 
made up of 1,526 personnel out of the 
Commission's total staff of 1 3,000.' 

They translate into the nine official 
languages of the Community, a vital 
[unction for the Community's 12 mem- 
ber-states with a total population of 32 1 
million. 

Rende van Hoof-Haferkamp has a 
staff of 535 permanent staff and about 
1,400 freelancers. Without exaggera- 
tion the Joint Interpreter and Translator 
Service can be said to be the largest lan- 
guage service in the world. 

The “European Babylon" could not 
function properly without the concen- 
trated experience and know-how of this 
department, whose activities are mu 
limited to the nine languages ut die 12 
member-states. 

There are Eurocrats or freelancers 
who can handle Japanese, Chinese, Rus- 
sian and Arabic. 

In addition, 30 years after the Euro- 
pean Economic Community was set up, 
it now has contacts with the entire 
world. There are 120 countries world- 
wide that have diplomatic relations with 
the Community. 

The European Community is a lot more 
than just an international combination of 
states. Proposals made by the Commission 
in Brussels and approved by the councils 
of foreign, finance, agriculture, research, 
environment and transport ministers have 
the force of law in member-states and are 
paramount to the law of the land in each 
member-state. 

This is why all guidelines, regulations, 
decisions, statements and communiques 
have to appear and be available in the 
Community's nine official languages. 

In a.recent article in the specialist 
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magazine Highlights, the Chinese lan- 
guage expert Wang Nan described the 
“frustrating problem of working with 
nine official languages." 

Wang Nan has completed a training 
course of several months' duration in 
Brussels which gave him an opportunity 
to study these EC problems in detail at 
first hand. 

In 1978 the European Community 
and China concluded a trade agree- 
ment. This has led to considerable 
cooperation between the Institute of 
Languages and the University of Inter- 
national Business and Economics, both 
in Peking. 

The Joint Interpreter and Translator 
Service cost about DM80m last year. To 
this can be added the costs for the trans- 
lation services of the various organs of 
the EC and the interpreter service of the 
European Parliament, services that are 
expensive for taxpayers. 

In comparison with other internation- 
al institutions the EC with its nine offi- 
cial languages for its 12 member-states 
enjoys an expensive luxury. 

The United Nations, for instance, 
with 159 member states operates in 
only six official languages, English. 
French, Arabic, Russian, Spanish and 
Chinese. 

Since 1975 important documents have 
been translated into German — at the cosi 
of German-speaking UN members. 

with 16 member stales has only 
two ullicial languages, English and 
French. The Paris-based European 
Space Agency made up of 13 countries 
also uses only English and French as its 
official languages, as does the seven- 
member Western European Union. 

This has kept technical and adminis- 
trative costs at justifiable and compre- 
hensible levels. 

There have been any number of pro- 
posals and attempts within the EC to 
reduce the numberof official languages. 
Suggestions that Latin or Esperanto 
should be the main EC languages have 
never been token seriously. 

On the other hand many experts are 
of the view that it would be well worth- 
while reducing the number of languages 
to two or three. 

Rende van Hoof-Haferkamp is 
among those who do not want to see any 
increased costs for the EC language ser- 
vice. She appeals for “practical solu- 
tions in line with real needs." 

She means by this that the approach 


should not be so rigid and that interpre- 
ters for all the nine official EC lan- 
guages should not be on call for every 
conference and meeting. She would like 
to see more flexibility. A beginning 
could be made in the countless commit- 
tee meetings of experts. 

In practice this would mean, instead 
of every representative from every 
member-state having a say in his or her 
own language, interpreter service would 
only be given for two or three languages. 

She said that would mean everything 
would go ahead much more simply. She 
looks back to the pioneer period of the 
1952 European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity with six founder-members (the 
three Benelux states, France, Italy and 
the Federal Republic) when there were 
only four official languages. 

Frau van Hoof-Haferkamp, now head 
of the Joint Interpreter and Translator 
Service, was one of the “Euro- 
pioneers.” She was brought to Brussels 
as an interpreter by the first president of 
the Commission, the CDU politician 
Walter Hallslein. 

Over the past 30 years she has seen 
how the jumble of languages has grown 
ever greater with every extension of EC 
membership. 

In 1973, when Britain, Ireland and 
Denmark joined the Community, Eng- 
lish and Danish were added to the offi- 
cial language list. Three other languages 
were added when Greece joined in 
19U1 and Spurn uml Portugal in J9S0. 

In April last year Ankara made an 
application to join the European Com- 
munity. If the Turkish application were 
to be successful the “frustrating" lan- 
guage problem would be increased. 

Attempts to concentrate on just a few 
main languages in the EC have foun- 
dered not only on the egoism, fears and 
objections of the smaller states but also 
on the Federal Republic’s attitude. 

In German-language circles in Brus- 
sels and in Bonn itself it is feared that 
German would be at a disadvantage 
faced with English and French. 

Rende van Hoof-Hafenkamp believes 
such fears are wholly unfounded. She 
said: “It would not mean that any of the 
EC official languages would be 
excluded from, the interpreters' cabin or 
at consultations." 

She emphasised that if the languages 
used were reduced to three or four 
“there would have to be flexibility 
according to circumstances." . 


vidual must at some stage decide if he or 
she wants German nationality and is 
prepared to accept the responsibilities 1 
of citizenship.' 

The Swiss said that in view of the 
population explosion in the Third 
Worjd and the discussions on asylum in 
Europe oyer the ■. pa$ti few years the 
question of integration must be Looked 
ptanew. > ,v: . : . ' ’ • : 

The Swiss said that it was not a ques- 
tion of whjethdr a person seeking asylum 
could -bfe absorbed iiito'a country blit 
whether h'e should be integrated into an 
industrialised state. 1 

Taking a worldwide view Alexander 
Casella said that the . flow of refugees 
was regional character with the result ' 
that the poor count ri^s had^to pay the 
most/ Only a :; lirrtited "number- of Third 
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He said that his organisation aimed at 
quick help in the region, matched with 
development aid. 

The three-day conference in Florence 
caipe to the conclusion that only solu- 
; lions., -that disregarded frontiers were 
, applicable to the problems of refugees 
: and people seeking asylum: which in 
turn disregarded frontiers. . • ! ' 

■ This mdani that in Europe there was. 
an urgent need for harmonisation of 
: regulations dealing with asylum-seekers 
and refugees, v . 

Efforts should also be made actively, 
to tackle with' aid the causes and results, 
i of the flow of. refugees in ptbgr t^giphs. 
, . of the world, . V ■ : : r .y :■/ ;• ; 

.' Lurnmer saidi /Tti a century qfretu- 
gefis foreign polity has become an IsSsiie- 


of Jiarae v affjf|t^alh 0 Y«r the world" The 
- Pakistani* ambassador left without a 
satisfactory answer on what to dp with 
the Afghan refugees in bis country.; 1 . 

Primarily because the European' par- 
ticipants; iii the conference; Were con- 
cerned wlth.their. own. refugee problems. 

Annually all the countries of Europe 
together spend about. $3bn on adminis- 
tration and maintenance for refugees. 

The Federal Republic is the thivd-lar- 
gest contributor, after America , and 
Japan, to the ynited Nations High 
Commission for Refugees. Bonn ptys- 
into the Commission DM^Om per year. 

. : This organisation deals with the interna* 
tional dimensions of the problem. There 
are rpughiy -12. ; ,i^ipn refugees in the 

'Mfchtel Birhbflum 

:. . vjrvj.:." VjV; (StltttjbiiucheZeliung,, Munich, 
> l "‘: ^ " .V 12 February* 98 8) 


She is worried that because of the 
lack of interpreters with a deep knowl- 
edge of such languages as Greek or 
Danish, for instance, interpreting is 
done by a "relay system." 

This means that the interpreting is 
done via a third language, via English 
for instance, from the original language 
into another. 

She said that this had the disd vantage 
that even with high-class linguistic profi- 
ciency accuracy and originality were lost. . 

She and her adviser, Noel Muyelle, 
deny that they arc overwhelmed by peo-* 
pie seeking jobs. Requirements are 
extremely high in the interpreter and 
translator service. An essential qualifi- 
cation is a university degree. 

The service not only employs lan- 
guage graduates but also experts from 
other disciplines, such as economists, 
lawyers and political scientists who 
have a good knowledge of languages. 

They are trained for translating work 
In special courses organised by the EC 
Interpreter and Conference Service. 

Interpreter and translator jobs with the 
EC are very well paid. Renee van Hoof- 
Hnfcnkamp said that German students, 
male or female, who would like to work 
for the EC, must have complete command 
of their mother tongue and should learn to 
speak English, French or Spanish and one 
of the more unusual EC languages. 

If a student has a knowledge of one of 
the more unusual EC languages the 
chances of a job are increased for, with 
the situation as it is at present, it is hard 
to believe the Community would 
exclude Greek, Danish or Portuguese 
from the languages used. 

“Euro -Baby ion 4 ' is still going strong 
and will remain complicated and expen- 

sive - Hans- Peter Oil 

(Rolncr SiaUi-Anzcigcr. Cologne. 

12 1-cbruary IV8N) 
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printing process so that the coloured 
automobile body shined on the screen- 
picture in shimmering, shining, some- 
times almost flaming outline. 

Warhol experiments with the boldest 
colour combinations. The Benz coupe 
Mylord dating from 1901 is tomato red on 
a pinkish background out lined in yellow. 

The formula 1 racing car W 196 Strom- 
linie dating from 1954 is coloured in green 
on blue frith outlines in blazing red. 

The same motifs appear in various 
colour combinations, close up and dis- 
tant, large and small, more true to life or 
lost in reverie. In short the character of 
the motifs alters with the colour. 

The whole series is a celebration of 
change for just twelve various motifs. 

. But the more intensive everything 
glows,; all the more obvious does War- 
hol’s distance from the whole become, d 
stance of alienation. 

One cannot fail to notice that Warhol is 
here fdting something that does not belong 
to him and could not belong to him.; . 

Thd alien object the car, conjured up 
in this beauty, was no object of his long/ 
ing but the expression of an inner incon- 
gruity and existential hopelessness. 

It's as if he had to make everything as 
beautiful as possible so that Its frightful- 
ness would not be revealed and so that 
the frightfulness of . the car fetish could 
be banned by the. beautiful, disposing of 
anxiety . • '• /* ; !.•• 

These cars, indeed, are riot: likely to 
endanger life. The car has never beqn so 
. beautiful as here. 

. : :/ • /■.' ' • ‘ Christ el Hcybrocfc . . 

' (Mannholfncr Morgen, 16 January 1 988) 
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